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which in our time have made vast fortunes pos- 
sible. The first American millionaire made his money 
in that way. In the Oriental trade this period of 
amazing prosperity quickly passed. Publicity, com- 
petition, steam and electricity made the opportunities 
of commerce common property. ‘Transactions which 
once brought fabulous returns now yield only moderate 
profits to enterprise and industry. On a larger scale 
similar things have happened in the last quarter of a 
century in various parts of the world. In our own coun- 
try these opportunities will quickly reduce themselves to 
the usual laws of hard work and small profits. Goods, 
for instance, of which twenty years ago the price was 
nearly all profit, are now put up with a margin of only 
a quarter of a cent a can. Publicity, competition, with 
just laws, faithfully enforced, will bring us back again 
to average fortunes, attended, however, with a great 
increase of wealth diffused among the people. This we 
confidently predict. 
ri 


THE line which divides that which is permissible in art 
from that which is vicious and debasing can never be 
actually drawn. So much depends upon the point of 
view of a reader or a looker-on that a sharp division can 
never be made between that which will please and in- 
struct or please and degrade a reader of literature or a 
spectator of statues or pictures. But, leaving the bor- 
derland of literature and art where boundaries are ill 
defined, there are two wide regions separated from each 
other unmistakably by their uses and the intent of their 
creators. The Venus of Milo may be exhibited any- 
where without raising a suggestion of anything derog- 
atory to worhanhood or to motherhood. ‘There are other 
Venuses kept under lock and key, with others that ought 
to be withdrawn from public exhibition. The intent 
of the artist and the effect upon observers is wholly 
ennobling in one case, that of the others debasing. The 
distinction between the works of the two classes is marked 
and evident. It cannot be ignored, and it suggests a law 
of conduct which, being obeyed, will give legitimate art 
room for expansion, and will indicate the lines on which 
the enemies of vice may work with the approval of all 
good men and women. 

wt 


Axsour thirty-five years ago a wave of humanitarian 
sympathy swept through our Unitarian churches which 
left good results in many forms. One project that was 
widely discussed, and to some extent realized in prac- 
tice, was the plan to set the people in our churches at 
work for the benefit of the boys and girls who filled the 
streets in the evening and furnished a yearly contribu- 
tion to the disorderly classes. Many experiments were 
made in many places. Three of them we call to mind 
which have continued to this day,—the Union for Chris- 
tian Work in Providence, R.I., the Union for Good 
Works in New Bedford, Mass., and the Fraternity in 
Salem, Mass. These three have enjoyed a vigorous life 
and have done a world of good. The plan was to induce 
ladies and gentlemen to give their personal presence 
in a building in which evening classes and amusement 
might be provided, to be conducted by these volunteers. 
The plan was to make them unsectarian, although in 
working it out Unitarian volunteers were found to be 
much in the majority. The People’s Club of Lowell, 
Mass., of which the late Gov. Greenhalge was president, 
is an institution of a similar kind, and has wrought greatly 
to the benefit of the general public. In his first annual 
report after the Fraternity was founded the chief of 
police of Salem voluntarily testified that the labors 
of his department had been largely reduced through 
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the influence of this institution. There were many 
curiosities of experience for the volunteer committees, 
one, for instance, when a free circulating library being 
opened, the first books called for by boys were *“‘Dick 
Turpin” and ‘‘Jack Sheppard.’’ This instance was a 
suggestive hint as to the persistence of family traditions. 


wt 


RarE and beautiful wild flowers like orchids, the ar- 
butus, the cardinal flower, and many others, are in danger 
of being rooted up and driven out of their favorite haunts. 
Miss Niles in her beautiful book on the orchids of Hoosac . 
Valley gives one example of the thoughtless ravaging 
of the districts in East Pownal, where rare orchids are 
found. On baccalaureate Sunday at Williams College 
throughout President Carter’s administration it was the 
custom to bank the pulpit with bushels of these orchids, 
which abounded in a very small district. Let that act 
of vandalism cease. Prof. Albert Hopkins was a lover 
of nature, and began the first excursions for outdoor 
nature-study in this country. He gave the later days 
of his life for the social and moral redemption of the 
White Oaks,—a settlement of negroes and renegade white 
men under the shadow of the Dome in Pownal. That 
district is now purified because of his manly presence 
and labors of love during his spare hours and on Sundays 
in and about the chapel which he built. In his memory, 
at least, if not for love of them, the flowers which he 
cherished ought now to be sacred. 
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Memorial Day. 


More and more as time passes, the element of personal 
antagonism, of fierce anger, with the desire to kill, and 
rejoicing because killing was done during the Civil War, 
gives way to other sentiments and emotions which are 
scarcely warlike at all. When anger is aroused and 
patriotism is at white heat, with potent enemies in sight, 
the people honor the man who can fight, the warrior, 
the one who can deal sturdy blows or by strategy de- 
stroy great numbers of the enemy. But all this kind 
of sentiment is brutal and barbarous, and has no place 
among the gentle thoughts of a well-disciplined mind. 

On Memorial Day a new set of qualities and senti- 
ments comes to honor. Courage in the face of danger, 
steadfastness, self-sacrifice, the willingness to suffer 
and to die because one’s cause is just and the need is 
great,—these more and more excite admiration and 
gratitude. We cease to think of the enemy, but think 
of the virtues manifested by our friends,—virtues which 
would have been as eminent had they been shown in 
the presence of the pestilence, an earthquake, a storm at 
sea, or any great natural disaster which called for cool- 
ness, steadiness, courage, and the desire to save others 
from death and danger. 

Having the active virtues of the patriot in mind, and 
not the savage traits of the soldier, it is possible now 
for North and South, Federal and Confederate, to unite 
in eulogizing their dead, in cherishing the memory of 
all virtue wherever exercised, and in holding up the ex- 
ample of honest and incorruptible men for the guidance 
and instruction of the young. Many of the fighting 
qualities once most honored in the soldier or the knight 
of renown we now abandon to the bully and the prize- 
fighter. We no longer put in the highest place the bloody 
man of war, and we see that in all past time the finest 
specimens of the warlike class were not the men who 
gloried in fighting and were intoxicated with the smell 
of blood. We see the high meaning of that story of 
David, who, because he had yielded to the temptations 
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of war and the battlefield, was not accounted fit to build 
a temple to the Lord. 

When we think of the men of heroic mould, such as 
Shaw, Lowell, Bartlett, Lee, Jackson, and the rest, the 
first thoughts which arise in our minds are peaceful and 
not warlike. We think of them as suffering and endur- 
ing, as courageous, calm, patient, earnest, and energetic, 
and not as fierce, bent upon killing, and rejoicing over 
the wounds and death of their enemies. Always war 
has brought out some of the better traits of men, and 
always there have been soldiers who practised their 
grim trade without delight in the infliction of suffering 
upon their enemies, but who accepted the post of duty 
and danger because they were patriots obedient to the 
will of their country. Such men were never eager to 
make war and were always glad to see it concluded. 
They did not hesitate to kill when they thought killing 
was necessary, but the mood in which they went to 
battle aroused in them the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
the willingness to endure hardship for a good cause 
rather than any brutish instinct to kill their enemies 
and ravage his possessions, 

More and more then Memorial Day will lose its angry 
memories and the spirit of revenge, and become a day 
of tribute to the heroic qualities which are demanded 
in business and the ordinary conduct of affairs in times 
of peace. Political contests between the North and 
South are inevitable, differences of opinion over the 
Negro problem will continue; but there is no reason why 
war memories should any longer separate the two parts 
of the country. And, with the necessary contentions 
which go along with the settlement of great social and 
political questions, there ought to be no malice, no 
wrath, no envy, jealousy, or other evil passion to mar 
the relations of earnest and honest men and women 
seeking to know and to do that which is helpful and best 
for our common and well-beloved country. 


The Religious Drift of Education. 


The position taken by Dr. Leavitt, President of Ewing 
College, Illinois, has started a very animated debate 
concerning the drift of higher education. He asserted, 
in the Homiletic Review, that he had known of numer- 
ous cases where the religious faith of students had been 
unsettled by scientific studies. His remedy is a some- 
what curious one. He says: ‘‘The sciences should have 
a large place. God has given us three books, each one 
revealing himself. The first is external nature, the 
second is the nature of man, and the third is the Word 
of God. It is absurd to suppose that these three works, 
by the same Omniscient Author, are not in perfect ac- 
cord. Wherever a lack of harmony appears there is a 
lack of the truly scientific. Our education should be 
Christocentric. In so far as any education is not 
Christocentric, it is partial, inadequate, and unscientific.” 
He asserts that few men are converted after graduation, 
that revivals are almost unknown in our older colleges, 
and that many bright young men return from college 
absolutely wrecked. 

To this President King of Oberlin replies that he does not 
think the trouble lies with the study of science. ‘‘Tak- 
ing all the influences now at work in college life into 
account, the trend of college education is not away 
from Christianity."’ President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity acknowledges that conventional revivals are 
almost unknown at present in our older institutions. 
“It is also true that most good Christians who have 
learned to think clearly believe that such waves of blind 
physical emotion do more harm than good.” He ad- 
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mits that many bright young men are wrecked by col- 
lege, but the percentage of these cases is just as great 
in colleges aggressively religious. ‘‘Such cases occur 
in the best Christian homes. They mean that the in- 
fluence of a college cannot alone overcome bad forces. 
A college course means enlightenment, and light will 
bring changes in our way of seeing things.’’ Dr. Jordan 
denies that education should be Christocentric. Right 
education is anthropocentric. It is built up around the 
man who is being educated. 

There is very little that is satisfactory in such a dis- 
cussion: it is too largely opinionative. Allowing that 
faith is sometimes shaken, we must first inquire what 
that faith is or was. Was it a belief ina six days’ crea- 
tion, in a material universe made from nothing, in a man 
created out of the earth, and woman as an afterthought 
out of man? If it is this old and outgrown faith in 
Hebrew mythology, science will shake it, whether the 
young man goes to college or not. President Jordan 
very aptly says that ‘‘perhaps some would regard a young 
man as wrecked who came out of the ordeal of intel- 
lectual training with a clean body and sound morals, 
but with the loss of his inherited religious notions.” 
This, however, may be the better for him; for he will 
build on a sounder foundation when he frames his relig- 
ion for himself. It suggests a curious commentary on the ~ 
position taken by Dr. Leavitt that, when he speaks of 
the three books of God, he spells two of them in small 
letters, but the Bible is spoken of in capitals as the 
Word of God. ‘The fact is the young man who is rightly 
educated will spell all three in the same way,—the ma- 
terial universe, his own nature, and the divinest literature 
that we can inherit. 

In reality the word ‘‘faith’’ has become so confused 
with the word ‘‘belief’’ that we might as well drop it 
out of our religious category. Faith in God may be 
rightly interpreted as an absolute confidence or trust in 
the Infinite Will and Power. Faith in man needs no 
definition: it is an expression of trust and confidence. 
Faith in law is the calm surety that what has been de- 
termined to be a law will fulfil its end. But«when, in a 
vague way, we are told that a young man’s faith will be 
shaken by studying modern science, we strongly sus- 
pect it is something very different from faith. It sug- 
gests to us that religious literature has, for the last 
half-century or more, teemed with a demand that we 
shall have faith as opposed to unbelief. One of the old 
standards tell us that ‘‘unbelief excludes a sinner from 
the peace and rest of heaven. It is man’s crowning sin. 
The fatal chasm that separates the soul from its rest 
is not an immoral life, not a violated law, but unbelief, 
—simple unbelief, determined unbelief.’”’ Our age is 
coming far nearer to the faith of Benjamin Franklin, 
where he says, ‘‘It is enough for us to be sure that the 
soul will be treated with justice in another life, respect- 
ing its conduct in this.’’ Lincoln avowed his belief that 
all he had to do was ‘‘to do the right, as God gave 
him power to see the right.’”” Saint James defines relig- 
ion as a will ‘‘to visit the fatherless and the widows 
in their affliction, and to keep one’s self unspotted from 
the world.’’ Even the doctrine of justification by faith 
was not justification by a faith that could be disturbed 
by facts. As it was defined by Luther, it involved con- 
fidence in the character of God. On the whole we shall 
lose nothing by substantially dropping this word out 
of our religious discussions. The eminently important 
question is whether a deeper and broader knowledge 
of biology and kindred sciences is going to separate 
us from a childlike trust in the divine purpose, which is 
immanent in the universe. We do not believe that it 
is. It may, however, be necessary to have a great 
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shaking up of the ‘‘faith’’ that is held by some of our 
college presidents. They must be readjusted to a new 
view of science, of God, of character, of belief—and in 
general of the purpose of education. 


Current Topics. 


RapicaAL and labor leaders are profoundly interested 
in an opinion handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court on Monday of last week, sustaining the 
action of the immigration authorities at the port of New 
York in ordering the deportation of John Turner, who 
is prominent in socialist and labor agitations in England, 
and who admitted that he was an anarchist. The ruling 
of the federal authorities in New York aroused animated 
discussion in radical circles in this country and in Eng- 
land, and an attempt was made to obtain an opinion 
from the Supreme Court reversing the decision of the 
circuit court for the Southern District of New York, 
which refused a writ of habeas corpus to Turner. Chief 
Justice Fuller said, in handing down the unanimous 
opinion of the court: ‘‘We are not to be understood as 
depreciating the vital importance of freedom of speech 
and of the press, or suggesting futile limitations on the 
spirit of liberty, in itself unconquerable; but this case 
does not involve these considerations. The flaming 
brand which guards the realm where no human govern- 
ment is needed still bars the entrance; and, as long as 
human governments endure, they cannot be denied the 
power of self-preservation.”’ 


a 


THE Navy Department, acting in conjunction with 
the State Department, on Friday of last week issued 
orders to Rear-Admiral Chadwick to proceed with the 
whole South Atlantic squadron to Tangier, Morocco, to 
enforce a demand for the liberation of Ion Perdicaris, 
an American citizen, who, together with his step-son, 
a British subject, was captured by brigands who sur- 
rounded his villa three miles outside of the Moroccan 
capital on the preceding Wednesday, and was carried 
into the mountains. If the appearance of Admiral 
Chadwick’s squadron in the roadstead of Tangier does 
not have the desired effect, it has been decided by the 
administration that Admiral Jewell, with the newly 
formed European squadron, will re-enforce Admiral 
Chadwick. The State Department feels that it is neces- 
sary to act with especial vigor in the present circum- 
stances because of the growing hostility to foreigners 
which has been apparent in Morocco in the past year. 


wt 


IN response to the severe criticism which has been 
directed against the Western Union Telegraph Company 
by the police authorities and civic leaders in New York 
City, who charged the company with aiding in the per- 
petuation of the pool-room evil not only in the Eastern 
metropolis, but also throughout the country, by supply- 
ing the illegal establishments with information of the 
results of horse races, the corporation on Wednesday of 
last week issued an order that its race track news ser- 
vice be discontinued in all parts of the United States. 
This action by the Western Union Company followed 
a series of individual expressions of opinion by most of 
its directors to the effect that the company had no de- 
sire to promote an illegal enterprise. The discontinu- 
ance of the race track news service by the Western Union 
is regarded as a great moral victory by those who have 
conducted a determined campaign to curb the growing 
evil of gambling. 
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ONE of the most spirited contests in the history of 
State conventions was suspended temporarily on last 
Friday when the Republican State Convention of Illi- 
nois, after taking fifty-eight ballots, took a recess of ten 
days in the hope that an agreement might be reached 
at the end of that period. Throughout the balloting, 
Gov. Richard Yates, who is a candidate for re-election, 
led his chief opponent, Frank O. Lowden, by about 
seventy-five votes. There were seven candidates before 
the convention, and each one maintained his strength 
to the end of the balloting. Several plans of reaching 
a compromise were proposed by Gov. Yates; but these 
were rejected by Senator Cullom, who led the opposition 
to the present governor. The friends of Gov. Yates 
show no disposition to recede from their support of him; 
and the indication, when the convention adjourned on 
Friday, was that the contest would be resumed with 
undiminished energy at the end of the recess. 


Sad 


IN view of the attitude which the administration at 
Washington has maintained toward the generally un- 
derstood policy of Russian aggression in China, comment 
was occasioned at home and abroad last week by the 
announcement that the United States had recognize 
the American-China Development Company (the syndi- 
cate founded by the late Senator Brice to build a rail- 
way from Canton to Hankow, a distance of about 900 
miles north in the direction of Pekin) as a bona fide 
American corporation, notwithstanding the fact that a 
majority of its stockholders are Belgians, chief among 
whom is King Leopold. The subject of the recognition 
of the company by the United States was first presented 
to the State Department by the Chinese minister in Wash- 
ington. In response to a question put to Secretary Hay 
by the Chinese minister, the State Department announced 
that this government alone has the right to deal with 
all diplomatic questions affecting the interests of the 
company, as it is at present conducted. 


ed 


REVERSES on land and sea for the Japanese forces 
were recorded last week, when Vice-Admiral Togo re- 
ported to his government that a Japanese cruiser, the 
Yoshino, was sunk in a collision with the Kasuga, an- 
other Japanese cruiser, off Port Arthur on May 15, only 
go of the crew of the sunken vessel being saved. On 
the same day the battleship Hatsuse struck a Russian 
mine and sank. 300 of her crew were saved by tor- 
pedo boats. On the day after Vice-Admiral Togo’s 
despatch had been published, it was reported from Rus- 
sian sources that a sortie by the Russians on the land 
side of Port Arthur resulted in a spirited engagement, 
in which the Japanese are said to have lost 1,000 men, 
killed and wounded, and the Russians about 400 men. 
The tenor of the despatches from the Russian positions 
north-west of the Yalu River showed that Gen. Kuro- 
patkin was recovering from his severe defeat on the 
Yalu on May 1, and was gradually taking the offensive. 


a 


VATICAN statesmanship had been confronted with a 
serious problem. by the formal announcement by the 
French government on last Saturday that M. Nisard, 
its ambassador to the Holy See, had been recalled and 
had left Rome. It is understood that the action by the 
French ministry of foreign affairs was a drastic response 
to the circular which the Vatican recently directed to 
the Catholic powers, protesting against the visit of Presi- 
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dent Loubet to the Quirinal as an act unfriendly to the 
papal government. Despite the recall of M. Nisard, it 
was intimated officially in Paris that France would not 
carry out her demonstration of hostility to the Vatican 
to the extent of abrogating the Concordat, but his state- 
ment contained the hint that even that step may be 
taken if parliament directs such a proceeding. 


a 


Tuat the British government does not intend to pre- 
sent the question of fiscal reform until the next Parlia- 
ment was the definite announcement made by Mr. Bal- 
four, with the concurrence of Joseph Chamberlain in a 
spirited parliamentary skirmish in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday of last week. The question was 
brought before the House by the introduction of a mo- 
tion by an advanced liberal, welcoming the ministerial 
declarations that ‘‘protective taxation of food would 
be burdensome to the people and injurious to the empire.” 
It was the purpose of the motion to place the issue clearly 
and to divide the house upon it. After an animated 
debate, characterized by some heated exchanges, the 
advanced liberal’s motion, which would have constituted 
an indirect censure upon Mr. Chamberlain and his policy, 
was defeated by a vote of 306 to 251. The effect of the 
vote was to postpone further the presentation of the 
issue to Parliament. 


Brevities. 


The poem, ‘The Miniature,’’ printed last month in the 
Critic asa newly discovered poem by Robert Browning, 
was written by Mr. Watts Jones, who was a Rugby boy 
at the time the poem first appeared in the Sibyl. 


One of the present humiliations of Russia is that she 
is dependent for the money she needs upon the good will 
of Jewish bankers. They will supply what she wants, 
but the blood shed at Kishineff will be paid for in Russian 
gold. 


In the days of the so-called Unitarian schism we do not 
hear that any Unitarian refused to exchange with his 
orthodox neighbor, but exchanges were refused to many 
Unitarians. Thus the chasm was opened. It was after- 
ward called a schism. 


_ We could admit five million Chinamen without 
danger if we should keep them out of the cities, let 
their wives come with them, and scatter them all through 
the unimproved parts of the country. Given a chance, 
they would make the desert blossom as the rose, and 
supply food for laborers in abundance. 


The Japanese have acted wisely in restraining the 
rush of correspondents to the seat of war. As a conse- 
quence we know that, until the army and navy do some- 
thing worth reporting, nothing will be reported. Mean- 
while we can skip the daily news with the consciousness 
that we are losing nothing in particular. 


While the quick assets of Russia are not so great as 
those of Great Britain and America, there is a vast amount 
of crude wealth in Russia which can be turned into ready 
money if the need be great. There are travellers’ tales 
in which appear wonderful stories of untold treasures of 
gold, pearls, diamonds, uncut stones of great rarity and 
amazing value to be seen in palaces and churches. It 
will be none the worse for Russia if all these accumulated 
treasures of the ages go into the strong boxes of European 
bankers. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


Planting Churches, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Mr. St. John’s communication in the Register of May 5, 
describing the successful work of the denomination in 
Pittsburg, argues the feasibility of planting more churches 
in the cities of the Middle States. Presumably the Asso- 
ciation is planting churches in that section of the country 
as fast as available funds allow. But how meagre are 
the results of our missionary efforts! The trouble is 
simply denominational indifference. Tell it not in Gath; 
but the fact is, a wealthy congregation will give the Asso- 
ciation a few hundred dollars for missionary work, and 
straightway feel relieved of further obligations. 

In athletic contests the rule is, Let each man take a 
man. Tet each church take a church! There are in 
the Year Book, by actual count, more than one hundred 
strong Unitarian churches, every one of which might, in 
the next five years, plant a new church. Such a work 
would make the strong churches all the stronger, and 
would soon result in establishing a Unitarian church in 
every important American city. The definite problem 
of establishing a new church would arouse a congrega- 
tion as no general appeal for missionary effort possibly 
can. For example, let the Unitarians of Washington 
once undertake the building of a church in Richmond, 
let them assume full responsibility for the sister church, 
and who could doubt the early success of the Richmond 
movement? Meantime, the work of the Association 
would not diminish, but increase. ANGELO HALL. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Anniversaries. 


Annual Address of the President of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


I wish to make record in this annual address of cer- 
tain events and happenings which find no natural place 
in the detailed reports of the committees of the board 
of directors which are about to be presented to you. 

I mention first the losses of our fellowship during the 
past year by death. It is, I think, an unprecedented 
fact that no Unitarian minister in active charge of a church 
has died during the year. We have suffered no loss in 
our working force of settled ministers. We have, how- 
ever, beén called upon to mourn the departure of nine 
veterans of our ministerial order,—men who gave good 
service in the days of vigor and fruitfulness, and whose 
names are held in affectionate remembrance in the 
churches they have served and by their comrades in 
the good fight. 

We honor to-day the names and achievements of 
Chester Covell, Eugene De Normandie, Henry D. Dix, 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, Thomas Kerr, Henry Powers, 
Thomas Weston, Joshua Young, and, I venture to add 
because of our undying gratitude to him for his long 
and inspiring service in our churches and in the board 
of directors of this Association, the loved and honored 
name of Brooke Herford. 

It will recall happy memories to many of you if I 
mention next the names of seven of the widows of min- 
isters honored in our fellowship who have died during 
the year., The minister’s wife is a very large element 
in his success, and we hold in grateful remembrance 
to-day the labors and sacrifices of Mrs. Stephen G. Bul- 
finch, Mrs. Frederick T. Gray, Mrs. Leonard Whitney, 
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Mrs. Christopher C. Hussey, Mrs. Nahor A. Staples, Mrs. 
Sylvan S. Hunting, and Mrs. William F. Bridge. 

If any one is curious to know the reason for the re- 
markable influence exerted by our little band of Unita- 
rians in the national life, it is only necessary to consider 
the character and accomplishments of the leading lay- 
men who acknowledge allegiance to the Unitarian cause. 
I record here the names of certain laymen of our order 
whose earthly record has been completed during this 
year. I may speak only of those with whom I have 
enjoyed the privilege of personal acquaintance. Samuel 
Hoar of Concord, vice-president of our Association, and 
a tower of strength in town, church, college, and Common- 
wealth; George S. Morison of Peterboro, a man of orig- 
inal genius and executive force, the leading American 
civil engineer; Frederick Law Olmsted of Brookline, 
founder of the art of landscape architecture in America; 
J. Peter Lesley of Philadelphia, scholar of deep and 
varied learning, director of the Pennsylvania Geolog- 
ical Survey, president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; William E. Parmenter of 
Arlington, upright judge; Samuel Wells of Boston, 
much trusted administrator and counsellor; Frederick 
W. Guiteau of Tarrytown, wise and generous trustee 
of well-earned wealth; Nathaniel T. Allen of Newton, 
teacher and exemplar of youth; David B. Flint of Boston, 
a man of the Beatitudes, founder of the Channing Chapel 
at Winter Harbor; Edward W. Clark of Philadelphia, 
public-spirited citizen, formerly director of this Asso- 
ciation; Ellis Peterson of Boston, judicious and reliable 
administrator of great educational responsibilities; Har- 
vey A. Whiting of Wilton, successful man of business, 
genial friend, leader in good works; Abraham H. Tower 
of Cohasset, type of New England integrity and public 
spirit; Thorvaldur Thorvaldsson of Manitoba, youth 
of brave achievement and winsome promise, secretary 
of the Iceland Unitarian Association. Fortunate is the 
fellowship that has the right to mourn for leaders such as 
these. 

The long list of devoted women that I might read to 
you bears still further testimony to the power of these 
liberal Christian churches to promote a sweet and happy 
family life and a genuine public serviceableness. Our 
churches have been indeed happy in the loyal support 
and unfailing interest of much-beloved women like Mrs. 
Charles H. Bell of Exeter, Mrs. John Lowell of Brook- 
line, Mrs. George F. Hoar of Worcester, Mrs. Susan I. 
Lesley of Philadelphia, Mrs. Charles Choate of Woburn, 
Mrs. Rufus Sheldon of New York, Mrs. Edward Pierson 
of Salem, Mrs. Dexter N. Richards of Brookline, Mrs. 
Sarah H. Blossom of Brooklyn, Mrs. E. C. Bixby of 
Hubbardston, Miss Amy L. Bradley of Wilmington, 
and many others, all of whom represented that choicest 
flower of modern civilization, the gracious and refined 
American woman. 


I now turn to the financial record. The total receipts, 
exclusive of gifts of church properties, of the Association 
for the past year amount to $177,628.52. Of this sum, 
in round numbers, $60,000 is for increase of endowment 
or capital account, $25,750 is the income from the in- 
vested funds of the Association, $10,500 is the receipts 
from sales in the publication department, $62,000 is the 
record of the contributions of churches and gifts for 
immediate use, $19,000 is repayment of loans from the 
Church Building Loan Fund. 

The following funds have been established under the 
wills of friends of the cause which the Association rep- 
resents :— ? 

The Robert C. 
$5,000; 


Billings Roslindale Church Fund of 
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The Amy S. Winsor Fund of $1,000; 

The Hannah S. Colburn Fund of $2,000: 

The Catherine Sweet Fund of $5,000; 

The Susan G. Page Fund of $5,000; 

The Clara A. Thacher Fund of $2,500; 

The George W. Weeks Fund of $5,000; and 

The Nathan Barrett Fund of $5,000. 

$3,000 has also been added to the Ruggles Fund. 

The surviving executor of the estate of Dr. Robert C. 
Billings has given to the Association two parcels of real 
estate in Montana, which are entered upon the books of 
the Association at the assessor’s valuation of $26,500, 
to found the Billings Lectureship Fund. The income 
of this fund is to be used for lecture courses in the centres 
of American population and at the seats of the great 
universities. The scope of the lectures is not closely 
defined, but their general purpose will be to hold up 
the standards of private honor and public duty and 
to draw attention to the republican ideals of freedom 
unity, toleration, and public joyfulness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting and Mr. and Mrs. ‘Horace 
Davis of San Francisco have made to the Association 
the first payments on their subscriptions for the sup- 
port of a training school for ministers in California, and 
have thereby inaugurated a most interesting experiment. 
The generous givers have pledged their support to this 
experiment for a term of five years, so that it can have 
an adequate test. The directors of the Association have 
appointed Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville to be the 
dean of this training school, and he has started for his 
post of service. The new school will begin modestly, 
but it is hoped that under the discreet and kindly guid- 
ance of Mr. Wilbur and with the generous support of 
the local ministers and the founders of the school it 
will prove its usefulness and. establish its stability 
within a reasonable time. 

The work carried on by the Association for two sum- 
mers at Chautauqua has commended itself to our friends 
and supporters, and this winter the property heretofore 
used as a headquarters at Chautauqua has been leased 
for ninety-nine years by Rev. Minot J. Savage, who 
offers its free use hereafter to the Association. The 
generous and acceptable gift puts the Chautauqua work 
on a permanent basis. 

The president of the Channing Club of Boston, in the 
name of the club, has given a sum of money which has 
enabled the new Committee on Comity and Fellowship 
to conduct some interesting inquiries in the broad field 
of Christian unity. The result of these .inquiries will 
be embodied in the report of the committee. It is to 
be hoped that other friends of the Association will fol- 
low the good example of the Channing Club, and enable 
the Committee on Comity and Fellowship to pursue 
its significant work without any serious draft upon 
the restricted income of the Association. 

Other friends, through the president, have given 
money wherewith to print and publish a memorial edi- 
tion of the Works of William Ellery Channing. ‘This 
edition is now on the press, and will supply us with a 
worthy memorial of the first and greatest leader of our 
cause. It is a pleasure also to record that friends of 
the Association have presented during the last year, 
first, an oil portrait of Gov. John D. Long, former presi- 
dent of the Association; then a portrait of Mr. George W. 
Fox, for many years assistant secretary; then a bronze 
bas-relief, suitably framed, of Rev. Horatio Stebbins; 
and other portraits and pictures which now adorn the 
walls of the headquarters building. 

The members of the Association can take large and 
legitimate satisfaction in the steady growth of the en- 
dowments. In the last six years the gifts and bequests 
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for capital account have amounted to $331,759.45, 
divided as follows :— 


1898-99 $40,991.00 
1899-00 60,012.50 
1900-01 44,012.50 
IQOI-—02 60,424.45 
1902-03 65,679.00 
1903-04 60,100.00 

$331.759-45 


When, however, we turn from the record of the in- 
crease of the endowment to the gifts for immediate 
use, we have no equal cause for satisfaction. It is true 
that the gifts of churches, Sunday-schools, and individ- 
uals show this year a slight increase over the similar 
gifts of last year; but, on the whole, these gifts stay 
upon a very monotonous level. If we take the contri- 
butions of churches alone, we shall find that there has 
been a slight decrease for the past four years. If all the 
churches of our fellowship were to adopt the subscrip- 
tion method which is in use in a score or more of our 
stronger churches, and if each minister of our fellow- 
ship made the raising of the annual contribution for 
the Association as imperative an appointment and duty 
as the preaching of his sermon on Sunday, the problem 
would be at once solved. The fact remains, however, 
that after twenty years of urgency and repeated resolu- 
tions by this annual gathering, by the National Confer- 
ence, and by local conferences, not a fifth of our churches 
have ever tried the subscription method. The majority 
of the churches are still unbusinesslike in their methods 
of discharging this important obligation. In some cases 
this is doubtless the result of spiritual paralysis: in 
others it is owing to some ancient prejudice against the 
Association or some recent misunderstanding. In most 
cases, however, it is simply conservatism. _- 

If we must reconcile ourselves to the impossibility of 
securing the general adoption of the subscription method, 
can anything be done to improve matters? It has been 
suggested that the Association might adopt the method 
of assessment on the churches,—a plan which has been 
attempted in a number of our local conferences and by 
several missionary societies in other denominations. 
It has never, however, proved of permanent value, and 
in churches so independent as our own its feasibility may 
be doubted. Again it is suggested that we might adopt 
the method of the Women’s Alliance, publishing at 
the beginning of the financial year the names of the 
different causes for which money is needed with a max- 
imum sum suggested for each cause, and then transmitting 
to the beneficiary the sum given by the churches for 
this special object. It is obvious that many people 
will give more readily for a specific object, such as the 
work in Richmond or Schenectady or Winnipeg, than 
they will for the general purposes of the Association. 
This method has the advantage of centring attention 
and of enabling contributors to give to some object in 
which they are especially interested. It has the disad- 
vantage of leaving the workers in the field entirely at 
a loss as to the amount of money they are to receive. 

Another suggestion is that we adopt the method 
pursued by all the missionary societies of the great de- 
nominations,—namely, the appointment of financial 
secretaries who are salaried men, and who make it their 
sole duty to solicit funds for the cause in the churches. 
The great denominations have a considerable number 
of such officers, and I think that I am right in saying 
that ours is now the only Christian fellowship with any 
organized life which has not found it necessary to adopt 
this method. It is our pride that we have thus far been 
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ters and churches; but, if the gifts from the churches 
continue to decrease, it is obvious that some more stren- 
uous method of raising money must be adopted if our mis- 
sionary work is to go forward. 

In spite of the increased income of the year, for the 
first time since this administration took office the direc- 
tors have a deficit to report. The desire for definite 
achievement and a desire to gratify the wishes of the 
brave workers in the field and give them adequate 
support have outrun the sober judgment of the directors. 
The directors are therefore obliged to make certain reduc- 
tions in their budget for the new year. These reduc- 
tions must be progressive unless the churches in the new 
year provide larger resources. 


The growing co-operation between the national so- 
cieties that represent the different activities of the Uni- 
tarian body is an increasing element of strength. The 
Sunday School Society, the Women’s Alliance, and Young 
People’s Union, all incorporated under Massachusetts 
law, and all housed under the hospitable roof of the Asso- 
ciation, annually gain in efficiency. The efforts of these 
allied societies to harmonize and federate their endeav- 
ors are progressively successful, and the progress made 
at one point can now be utilized by all. We aim to 
unite these organizations in independent yet co-oper- 
ative relation of active friendliness, accepting the re- 
sults achieved by each, contributing to common resources, 
and aiming at one result. The Sunday School Society 
continues its line of admirable publications and strength- 
ens through the land the work of our individual Sunday- 
schools. There are three lines of endeavor upon which 
this work might be advantageously developed in fields 
not yet occupied. One is the establishment of normal 
schools or courses for Sunday-school teachers, chiefly in 
the summer months and in connection with one or another 
of our educational institutions. A second opportunity 
of usefulness lies in placing in the field Sunday-school 
missionaries to vitalize and guide the energies of exist- 
ing schools and to plant new Sunday-schools in field 
now unoccupied by churches of a liberal character, 
Third, the preparation and publication of courses of 
lessons for Sunday-schools descriptive of Unitarian his- 
tory, traditions, purpose, achievements, aspirations. 
A gratifying number of our Sunday-schools during the 
past year have used the Association Day Services 
and made some direct contribution to the national 
treasury. 

The National Alliance is an invaluable helper in all 
the larger activities of our cause, and the individual 
branches are often the strength and stay of the inde- 
pendent «churches. The assistance of the Alliance in 
planting new churches and equipping new church build- 
ings is inestimable. All its work is administered with 
untiring devotion and discretion. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, besides carry- 
ing on the activities already inaugurated, is reaching out 
to new fields and, by the missionary journeys of its offi- 
cers or representatives, increasing its sphere and in- 
fluence and upbuilding the religious life of the young 
people of our churches. 

The members of the Association can take satisfaction 
in the prosperity of the divinity schools which train our 
ministers. The Harvard Divinity School has this year 
the largest attendance of students in its history, and there 
is every reason to believe that the school has entered 
upon a period of unprecedented prosperity and fruitful- 
ness. The Meadville School has been equipped during 
the past year with the new building which has proved 
admirably adapted as a refectory, gymnasium, and 
social centre. At the annual meeting of the Association 
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a year ago the administrators of the school were encour- 
aged to go forward with the completion of the endow- 
ment of the Hedge professorship, and during the last 
year the earnestness and energy of the president has been 
rewarded by subscriptions to the amount of $12,000 
to this endowment. An equal sum is still needed for 
the completion of this permanent and productive memo- 
rial to one of our greatest leaders. 

The members of the Association may also take supreme 
satisfaction in the success that attends the work of the 
Hackley School at Tarrytown. The noble buildings of 
the school are to be still further added to this year 
by the completion of the Goodhue Memorial chapel 
and of the Raymond Science Hall, the one the gift 
of Mrs. Goodhue and the other of Mrs. Hackley. 
At the annual meeting of the Association last year, 
and again at the National Conference, the project to 
build an Edward Everett Hale house was warmly in- 
dorsed, and a committee appointed at the National 
Conference has received pledges to the amount of nearly 
$25,000 for this purpose. The committee desire to raise 
$40,000, and the opportunity to complete this fund is 
therefore still before our people. 

The special committee appointed at this annual 
meeting a year ago to reconsider, in consultation with the 
officers of the Society for the relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen, the matter of retiring allowances for aged 
ministers, has made report of its accomplishments and 
hopes. After three years of discussion a plan of action 
has now been evolved, which apparently commends it- 
self to almost all who have interested themselves in 
this problem. It may reasonably be hoped that a solu- 
tion is nearly at hand, and that the reproach to our fellow- 
ship involved in leaving our aged ministers too fre- 
quently in destitution and distress will soon be removed. 
The Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergy- 
men at its annual meeting will be asked to vote upon the 
recommendation of its executive committee that appli- 
cation be made to the legislature to have the name of 
the society changed to the ‘‘Society for Ministerial 
Relief,’ and also to take action on the proposition to 
add to the present methods of relief the payment of re- 
tiring allowances to ministers of seventy years of age 
who have completed twenty years of honorable service 
in our fellowship. 

Your Association has now a membership so large, so 
varied in character, so many-sided in interest and influ- 
ence, that it is beyond the dominion of any section of the 
country or any one set of men. Its policy cannot be 
dictated by one mind or by a small group of leaders. 
Its administration is intrusted to a body of twenty- 
eight representative men and women, of whom more 
than half are annually elected in open meeting. Each 
department is under the management of a committee of 
the board of directors specially familiar with the work 
of that department. The members of the Association 
have not sufficiently appreciated the importance of these 
committees. A number of our constituents appear to 
believe that the Association is governed chiefly by its 
executive officers. The fact is that the general officers 
serve as agents of unification and co-operation in the 
department work, but they have no votes in the com- 
mittees which possess entire freedom of action and 
carry the responsibility. 

At this meeting the various committees will report 
upon the work under their charge. The spiritual pith 
of this work cannot be given by statistics, however favor- 
able. It is permitted to me only to make some general 
comments upon the work of the different departments. 
The Finance Committee has been much engaged with the 
readjustment of the administration of the Church Build- 
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ing Loan Fund. After debates in the board of directors 
and in the trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund, 
continuing over two years, and after very careful 
investigations and reports made to the creditors by two 
committees of distinguished lawyers, a change in the 
method of conducting the fund has been effected. The 
trustees who had held office without reappointment 
for two years, pending the changes urged by the ex- 
ecutive, have retired with the thanks of your directors 
for their patient and diligent services; and the charge 
of the fund has been taken over by a standing committee 
of the board of directors with the treasurer as chairman. 
This change has already abundantly justified itself. 
The applications of intending borrowers are dealt with 
more promptly and the administration of the fund brought 
into closer connection with the missionary work under 
the care of the directors. The Association is especially 
indebted to Mr. William Taggard Piper, who has given 
two years of judicious and self-forgetting service to the 
detail work involved in the secretaryship of the board 
of trustees, and also to Mr. Charles W. Clifford and Mr. 
Samuel Hoar, who wrote the reports and gave the legal 
advice under which the changes were effected. 

The work of the Publication Committee has been not 
a little hampered by lack of funds. I continue to be of 
the opinion that no amount of industry and fidelity on 
the part of the members of this hard-working commit- 
tee will compensate for the persistence of a method of 
doing its work which is purely traditional and which 
cannot but be wasteful of time. I believe that this com- 
mittee should exercise or delegate a certain initiative: 
it should seek tract material, and not merely sit in judg- 
ment on the material submitted to its scrutiny. I also 
believe that the present arrangement of the tract cat- 
alogues is susceptible of improvement. The tracts are 
arranged in purely chronological order, without ade- 
quate division by subject. There is reason to hope that 
a revision of the list can be made in the course of the 
coming year with the assistance of the Post-office Mis- 
sion committees of the Alliance. I also continue to 
believe that not the least important work which the 
Publication Committee might do is the publishing of 
the bulletin, or journal,-of the Association. In my 
judgment it is as important to reach and rouse the 
people who are now Unitarians as it is to try to interest 
non-Unitarians. If our own people can be made suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic in this cause, they will themselves 
become missionaries;' and living men or women are 
better missionaries than are tracts. I also renew my 
recommendation that a press agent should be appointed. 

The publication of the Unitarian service books com- 
pletes the list of necessary aids to the conduct of worship 
in our churches. The next step in this direction should 
be, in my judgment, the publication of carefully selected 
lists of choir anthems adapted to use in our churches. 
There is constant demand also for books for private 
devotion, and a series of brief biographies of typical 
Unitarians. 

In the conduct of the work of church extension in the 
five departments it has perhaps escaped the notice of 
many of our constituents that the different missionary 
councils have assumed large significance. The New 
England Council is made up of the presidents and sec- 
retaries of the State and local conferences in New Eng- 
land; the Boston Missionary Council of the minis- 
ters, chairman of trustees, and presidents of the branch 
Alliances of the churches in Suffolk County; the Western 
Missionary Council of the secretaries or representatives 
of each of the State conferences; the Southern Missionary 
Council of the State secretaries in the Southern depart- 
ment. The directors of the Middle States Conference . 
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discharge the same functions in their section. These 
missionary councils hold meetings before the meetings of 
the board committees in Boston, and it is customary for 
the board committees to adopt the recommendations 
of these missionary councils. In other words, the local 
State secretaries and the people best informed and most 
interested in local work have now a large part in the 
control of the expenditures. It should be added that 
the board committees themselves contain as a rule a 
majority of members resident in the department. 

In general it may be said of the work of church exten- 
sion that its condition is one of slow and patient progress. 
People do not become Unitarians by battalions. It 
takes thought to work clear of the misbeliefs and con- 
fusions of the past. Though it be only by ones and twos, 
yet steadily our brotherhood grows. I continue to be 
of the belief that the methods of the directors in sustain- 
ing the work of church extension are not adapted to 
modern conditions. The subsidy system more and more 
seems to me wrong in principle and harmful in applica- 
tion. I have not, however, been able to persuade the 
majority of the directors to my way of thinking. It is 
a matter of real and profound satisfaction that even 
with the handicap of a bad system of administration 
the patient progress which I note is still possible. Every 
year enables us to go forward with more confident tread. 
Never were we, as a body of free churches, more capable 
of doing what ought to be done. ‘‘Our days of paralyz- 
ing doctrinal controversy are over.’’ Our moods of self- 
criticism are, for the most part, behind us, though they 
occasionally reappear with diminishing obstructive 
power. Our churches are more united than ever before, 
and it is a more open world to which we have to speak 
our word. 

Two new committees of the board of directors present 
their reports to you this morning. These are the Com- 
mittees on Comity and Fellowship and on New Ameri- 
cans. I ask your earnest attention to the conditions 
discovered through the investigations of these commit- 


tees, aud to the obligations which they involve. 


Finally, I ask you if the time has not come when it 
will be well for your Association to add still new depart- 
ments to its general endeavors. Has not the time come 
when these free churches of ours, acting through their 
national Association, may enter: more directly and 
unitedly into tasks of education, of active charity, of 
social justice? Can we not work together for the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God and his righteousness in the 
so-called secular doings and relations of men? Can we 
not enter upon lines of co-operative endeavor by which 
our united churches may strive to diminish ignorance, 
crime, disease, and ‘corruption, and every other evil that 
infects our modern life? Shall we not contribute to the 
upbuilding of social order and to the progress of timely 
reforms? Why should not this Association have com- 
mittees or departments devoted to the study of the prob- 
lems of civic betterment and to guiding our united ac- 
tivities in practical affairs? Is our purpose to promote 
the interests of pure Christianity fulfilled when we have 
printed and distributed literature and planted churches? 
Unitarians as individuals have been the leaders of the 
American Commonwealth in all progressive reforms. 
Cannot the Unitarian body as a whole now assume that 
privilege of leadership which belongs to it by right of 
the labors and sacrifices of heroic men and women who 
The fathers, faith- 
ful, public spirited, and strong, who stood on the heights 
of personal influence and power, have labored. Shall 
not we together take up their shields of faith and the 
swords wherewith they were girded by the spirit and 
enter into their labors? 
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Our Religious Obligations. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required, — 
LUKE xii. 48. 

You have already heard, or will hear to-morrow, an 
account of those sums of money which, as members 
of the American Unitarian Association, you have 
owed during the past year and duly paid. This aspect 
is important, but must not be too engrossing. We may 
not sell the Holy Ghost for money, and we cannot buy 
it with that glittering stuff, whatever our ability to pay. 
Were it a purchasable commodity, we might well sell 
all that we have and give it for this pearl. We are in 
danger, possibly, of thinking overmuch about our ways 
and means, not absolutely, but relatively to the spirit- 
ual realities which concern us most of all. All organ- 
izations tend to the worship of instrumentalities and 
tools. ‘‘They catch them in their net and gather them 
in their drag. Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, 
and they burn incense to their drag.’’ This is an an- 
cient scripture, but it was written for our sakes. 

The physiographers assure us that the air is full of 
dust; and it is that, they say, which makes the azure 
of the sky. There is so much of something other in 
the air that, for the prevailing speech of men, all things 
actual and possible have a certain yellowish or silvery 
or greenish cast. We tend to speak of everything— 
politics, marriage, death, literature, religion—in mone- 
tary terms, so much so that I hesitate to take a subject 
which is even metaphorically allied to the commercial 
aspect of the time. Nevertheless, this aspect is sub- 
stantial, real, and, like every valid aspect of our con- 
crete life, is sacramental, corresponding to some reality 
upon the spiritual side. 


‘Every loaf and cup is mystic, 
Wine and life-bread eucharistic, 
Equal food for sense and soul.” 


That figure of speech, which Jesus did not disdain when 
teaching his few disciples and the many centuries how 
to pray, is one that we may not disdain. Yet it is not 
for the forgiveness of our religious debts that I would 
plead to-night: rather that we may acknowledge them, 
and pay them to the best of our ability: rather that I 
may ask, ‘‘What has religion done for us?” and ‘‘What 
should we do for religion if we would not be made 
ashamed ?”’ 

To say, ‘‘Pay what thou owest,’”’ to speak of our re- 
ligious obligations, means, of course, that religion has 
done something for us at ore time or another. It has 
done much. ‘‘What Religion may do for a Man” was 
the subject of the last sermon preached in Boston by 
Theodore Parker; and, though it was treated with that 
great man’s habitual breadth and fulness, he did not 
exhaust his theme. What it may do, it has done for a 
great company of souls. Telling what religion has done 
for them has been a favorite occupation of those per- 
sons who gravitate to the experience meeting and the 
revival tent; but there are also men and women who, 
shrinking from such publicity, could, if they would, 
tell what religion has done for them, and it would be 
a spirit-stirring and heart-moving tale,—how it has 
made life beautiful and poetic for them when it would 
else have been the dullest prose; how it has shamed 
them from ignoble ways, from evil habits, and from 
vain desires; how in times of dreadful sorrow it has been 
to them a strong support; in times of bitter loss, uncon- 
querable hope and cheer; in times of boastful error and 
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triumphant wrong, a fountain of immortal trust in good- 
ness, human and divine. 

Whatjreligion has done for mankind is the grandest 
subject ,to which the historiai can apply his mind. 
Here is no purple patch, no mere rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. To no other in our time has the scroll of history 
been so voluminously unrolled as to the late Lord Acton; 
and central to his view was the persuasion that the key 
to history is religion, that this spirit heretofore has been 
the commanding force which has marshalled the nations 
and the races the way that they should go,—at least the 
way that they have gone. Within Christian boundaries 
it has given law and ordinance to the polity of Europe 
for a thousand years; it has lifted into the silent and 
astonished air those lovely miracles of architectural 
design,—the cathedrals of the Middle Ages; it has made 
a mother and her child the crowning joy of Christian art; 
it has made possible and actual Dante’s glorious tril- 
ology and Milton’s ‘‘song to generations,’’ which, bring- 
ing many into ‘‘the bondage again of fear,”’ is still in- 
creasingly for many others a garden of delight, inviting 
them to endless wandering. 

There are two sides to this shield, and no one ever 
looked upon the darker side with clearer vet with more 
unaffrighted gaze than our own Frederic Henry Hedge. 
What he beheld, is it not written in his ‘‘Ways of the 
Spirit,”’ never to be forgotten by any intelligent reader 
who has once read the page? ‘‘Religion,’’ he says, 
“‘has been a worker of evil,—one of the greatest workers 
of evil. No agent that has wrought in earthly scenes 
has been more prolific of ruin and wrong. ‘The wildest 
aberrations of human nature, crimes the most portent- 
ous, the most desolating wars, persecutions, wrath, and 
bloodshed—more than have flowed from all sources 
besides—have been its fruits. The victims of fanati- 
cism’’— But I spare you an enumeration that would 
freeze the genial current of your souls. We should not 
wonder that many serious and earnest folk consider 
it impossible that religion should be able to convey 
benefits to mankind outweighing these appalling ills. 
And nothing could be more assuring that religion is 
something incurable, something ineradicable, inescap- 
able, than the fact that these ills have not been sufli- 
cient to convince mankind that religion is fundamentally 
a horrible mistake. Were it something of their own 
contriving they would have rid themselves of it long 
since. Its better elements would not have conciliated 
their approval. But because religion is divine inear- 
nation, God’s real presence in the world and in our 
hearts, it is not a presence easily or possibly put by. 

Moreover, when we say, ‘“‘Tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum’’ (religion was able to contrive all 
these evils), are we not subjecting ourselves to a 
transparent fallacy, a piece of antiquated realism, per- 
sonifying a general conception and attributing to it quali- 
ties which actually inhere, not in religion, but in man- 
kind, as giving to religion the shapes which it has taken 
on from age to age? But, if men have demoralized re- 
ligion, if they have made it formal, superstitious, in- 
tolerant, obsequious to political ambition and to social 
pride, the strong arm of persecution and the relentless 
sword of war,—if they have done it all this harm and 
more, they have made large atonement for their folly 
and their crime. If they have done much to demoralize 
religion, they have done much to moralize it. The in- 
stinctive religiousness of mankind is without moral 
quality. This is the human contribution to religion. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s most memorable saying—‘‘An honest 
God’s the noblest work of man’’—is hardly true: more 
noble is an honest man than the most excellent divine 
ideal, But this making of an honest God, if not man’s 
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noblest work, has been sufficiently noble. There is 
said to be honor among thieves (Mr. Lincoln Steffens’s 
book, ‘‘The Shame of Cities,’’ suggests that there is less 
now than formerly), but there was not much honor 
among the Olympian gods and goddesses. In the Old 
Testament we have the god making himself merry with 
wine, rewarding perfidy with perfidy. ‘“‘It required 
centuries of progress,’ says Renan, ‘‘for Jehovah to 
love good and hate evil.’’ It is morality that has taught 
religion to be good. It is man that has set a good ex- 
ample to his gods. The moral ideal of Athens imposed 
itself on Olympus. The gods must be at least as virtu- 
ous as the average citizen. Jesus witnesses to the same 
process where he says, ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly father give good things to them that ask him.”’ 
What have men done for religion? They have made 
God in their own image. As they have become more 
pure, more honest, more kind, more loving, more for- 
giving, they have reflected back on him these various 
attributes; and then the ideal, thus purified, has reacted 
upon those who have engendered it, and upon thou- 
sands of their fellow-beings, with beneficent and sanc- 
tifying power. What a grand innumerable company 
of thinkers, scholars, and reformers have been engaged 
in this stupendous work,—the moralization of religion,— 
bringing the grosser superstitions into disrepute, chal- 
lenging the right of any one in the name of Church or 
Bible to bind us down beneath a weight of doctrines 
and observances too grievous to be borne! 

The things that men have done for religion in times 
past are such as we could least afford to spare from our 
remembrance. of things creditable to our human kind. 
They have gone for it on far and lonely quests, giving 
up all the comfort and the joy of life to serve it well. 
For it they have endured imprisonment and suffering 
and death with patient hearts. Thus they have added 
to religion the splendor of their high fidelity and solemn 
trust. If I should speak of these things in detail, the 
lengthening catalogue would keep you here until the 
morning broke. Besides, I wish to bring this matter 
nearer home. I wish to ask particularly what our lib- 
eral religion has done for us, if haply so we may the 
better understand the nature of our religious obliga- 
tions, and more intelligently reckon up the debts we have 
to pay. I say ‘‘our liberal religion’ rather than ‘‘our 
Unitarian faith,’’ because I like the more inclusive 
term. If there ever was a time when Unitarianism 
included all the liberal religion in the world (and I think 
there never was), that time has not extended to our 
own. To call orthodox or illiberal all theology that 
is not Unitarian or Universalist, as we did formerly, 
would now be monstrously absurd, and the acme of 
illiberality. Any one who is decently acquainted with 
the religious literature and preaching of the present time 
knows that the liberal note is one that sounds in every 
Protestant sect, here faintly and there strong and clear, 
and that not even the Roman Catholic Church is secure 
against the invasion of liberal ideas and a truly liberal 
spirit. And just here let us assure ourselves that a 
truly liberal spirit is a consummation more devoutly 
to be wished than any system or congeries of liberal 
ideas. You and I have known Unitarians as bigoted 
as any of those adhering to the traditional creeds. You 
and I have known adherents of those creeds whose lib- 
erality was perfect and entire, wanting nothing. By 
liberality I mean respect for the sincerity and serious- 
ness with which men hold convictions and opinions 
different from ours,—not only willingness, but eager- 
ness, to discover a soul of truth in what we cannot but 
regard as an erroneous form of thought, and a steady 
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resolution that we will not make men’s theological 
opinions the measure of their moral worth. 

And here is not the slightest inclination to that rot- 
tenest of all possible absurdities,—that it makes no 
difference what a man believes. We are not built with 
spirit-tight compartments, so that nothing of the in- 
tellectual can go over to the moral side. There is an 
integration of man’s faculties, so that he cannot hold 
a just opinion upon any vital matter without some cor- 
responding advantage to his moral and spiritual nature. 
But the degrees through which the just opinion works 
for spiritual advantage are many, ranging from the 
mind ‘‘which, like an infant’s hand, holds purposeless 
whatso is placed therein’? to that whose grip on 
its opinions is that of the soldier’s on his sword, the 
farmer’s on the handles of his plough. We of the Uni- 
tarian body cannot too often or too seriously remind 
ourselves that, however admirable the body of truth 
shaped for us by the great leaders of our thought, it 
is no measure of our spiritual significance as individ- 
uals or as a body, it is not imputed unto us for righteous- 
ness. How real is it to us, how intensive? How vi- 
tally do we appropriate its form and spirit? In what 
manner and degree does it take hold of us and shake 
us? Does it bow us down like the full-headed grain 
when harried by the wind? Does it drive us as the 
storm the sea? Does it make our bed in hell for us 
until we bestir ourselves and pull ourselves together 
and go forth to do some man’s or woman’s proper part 
in ‘‘widening the skirts of light’? and making honor, 
kindness, temperance and purity, peace and _ justice, 
more widely and more gloriously abound ? 

First of all we owe to liberal religion a debt of grati- 
tude for the salvation it has brought to us from the de- 
grading fears and horrible anxieties which are insep- 
arable from such a doctrine of religion as is still current 
in the majority of Christian churches in respect to the 
future state of the unbelieving and impenitent,—a 
state so horrible that there is no man of generous heart 
who would not much prefer annihilation for himself 
and all mankind to such a holocaust as that which the 
imagination of the penal theologians has conceived. 
Wherever there has been a kind and loving heart, this 
doctrine has been a fount of bitterness. No matter 
if the individual has assurance of his own salvation! 
There are those with whom he is connected by ties of 
kinship and affection, and, if not so, by ties of human 
sympathy, who have not a like assurance; and he would 
rather share their endless pain than enjoy a heaven into 
which dreams of that might come, or that could breed 
indifference to others’ ghastly woe. Few sermons are 
now heard upon ‘‘The. Use of Real Fire in Hell,’ the 
actual title of a sermon preached in Boston less than 
a century ago; but there is much danger that we too 
readily assume that the former things have wholly passed 
away because here and there a Beecher or a Farrar lifts 
up a voice of manly protestation. There is much danger 
that we too lightly estimate our debt to such brave 
pioneers as Chauncy and Ballou, and to the many 
following up their lead who have made impossible for 
us any such hell as that in which Edwards revelled 
piously in many sermons besides that superheated one 
at Enfield,—‘‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 
Were our debt for this eseape our only debt to liberal 
religion, the claim on us would not be small. 

Add to this our debt for the emancipation which lib- 
eral religion has assured us from the old, mean anxiety 
for the salvation of our individual souls. The great 
salvation is not salvation from any possible calamity 
coming on us from without. It is salvation from 
being something less than we ought to be and may be 
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if we will; something less physically sane and sweet, 
less intellectually clear and strong; something of nar- 
rower heart; of conscience less inexorably just, and less 
expansive soul. How good to be delivered from per- 
petual anxiety as to what shall happen to us individ- 
ually in another life, to the end that we may spend our 
unimpeded energy in the ‘‘bright, crowded, and moment- 
ous fields’ of this world’s thought and act! 

Another great addition to our debt to liberal relig- 
ion is that proportioned to its liberation of our minds 
from that maze of intellectual confusion in which so 
many are involved by the traditional renderings of the 
nature and offices of Jesus and his relation to the eternal 
Father of all souls. Well might Browning cry, 


“How very hard it is to be a Christian!” 


if, to be a Christian, it were necessary, in accordance 
with the terms of the pseudo-Baconian definition, to 
‘believe three to be one and one to be three; a father 
not to be older than his son; a son to be equal to his 
father, and one proceeding from both to be equal with 
both; a virgin to be the mother of a son and that very 
son her maker.’”’ Our modern liberal-orthodox Chris- 
tology is, no doubt, far removed from these bewilder- 
ments, but only to involve itself in others quite as dis- 
tracting and profound. Indeed, if there was less of 
human interest, there was more of logical coherency 
in the double-nature Christology than there is in the 
more modern forms which render Jesus as at once erring 
man and infinite God. And we of the Unitarian corner 
of the liberal house cannot be too glad and grateful that, 
taking another path, at first miserably narrow, dull, 
and commonplace, we long since emerged into a view 
of the unqualified humanity of Jesus, clouded by no 
lingering mists of metaphysical theology, standing out 
white and clear like Mount Tacoma on some perfect 
day of days. 

But it is less becoming to rejoice in what we hold in 
difference and severalty than in what we hold as ‘‘joy 
in widest commonalty spread.’’ And the inclusion is 
much wider than our Unitarian bounds when we ap- 
preciate the debt of gratitude owed to liberal religion 
for its deliverance from that waste of intellectual en- 
ergy inevitable so long as the letter of the Bible must 
somehow be made to yield agreement with the conclu- 
sions of science, natural or critical, in its various fields. 
If width of departure from the traditional standards 
were a sufficient proof of this deliverance, many who 
are not Unitarians would have more occasion to rejoice 
than we. So like the driving of Jehu is the criticism 
of Cheyne.and Van Manen and Schmiedel that some of 
our own best charioteers are toiling far in the rear of 
their precipitate advance. But what warping of Script- 
ure on the one hand and of science on the other there 
has been to bring the two into apparent harmony! It 
is pitiful to think upon how many roads the wheels of 
science have been blocked by Bible texts, from what 
possible advances we have been debarred by the dogma 
of Biblical infallibility wedged into every avenue of 
scientific argument and observation. But liberal re- 
ligion long since made all her followers free of this huge 
embarrassment, permitted them to seek the truth of 
nature in her glorious magazines of water, earth, and 
air, without one sidelong glance at any possible dis- 
comfiture of the traditional beliefs. What wrigglings 
and contortions of the mind have been escaped by this 
simplicity of intellectual procedure! What saving of 
men’s self-respect has been assured! Those who were 
ever in the net of wilful reconciliation need have no fear 
lest they exaggerate the good of their deliverance and 
the greatness of their debt, 
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‘This is again augmented by the encouragement which 
liberal religion affords our inclination to think well of 
human nature and of human life. What a festering 
lump of intellectual and moral imbecility was either 
human nature or human life as apprehended by the 
Protestant theologian down to a time when some of 
those who hear me were already born! A just-pub- 
lished history of Congregationalism quotes this defini- 
tion of human nature from a New England theologian 
contemporary with Channing and Dewey: ‘‘By nat-~ 
ure,’ he said, ‘‘man is in stupidity and insensibility 
a block; in sensuality and sottishness, a beast; and in 
pride, malice, cruelty, and treachery, a devil.” That 
is laid on with a trowel, but not thicker than the cus- 
tom generally was both in the morning and the after- 
noon of every seventh day. Blessed, forever blessed, 
be the faith which has delivered us from this mon- 
strous estimate of human nature, so revolting, so de- 
pressing, so little calculated to encourage men to any 
grace of life! Honor, perpetual honor, to the saint, the 
man, who more than any other stands for the emanci- 
pating thought, the dignity of human nature,—a dig- 
nity which cannot be successfully impeached by any 
theory of our human origins or impaired by any chal- 
lenge of our hope of personal continuance beyond the 
article of death! 

Closely associated with the doctrine of man’s intel- 
lectual and moral imbecility is, and has been for a long 
time, the doctrine of the contemptible inferiority of 
this present life. I fail to understand the logic of those 
writers and preachers who from the badness of this pres- 
ent life infer the dignity and glory of the life which is 
to come. God here or nowhere is the logical inference. 
The best that some of us could ask of heaven would be 
that it should bring back to us some hours, some mo- 
ments, and some faces that have made this present life 
divine. 

“The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 


But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


Be these things as they may, great is our debt of grati- 
tude to liberal religion for its instruction in the excel- 
lence and glory of the present life. If better waits be- 
yond, we shall enjoy it with less clouded heart if we are 
well persuaded that God’s presence in our mortal life 
did not o’erpass us like a summer cloud without our 
special wonder. 

The particulars which I have named do not exhaust 
the claim of liberal religion on our gratitude for the 
ideas and principles which have effected our spiritual 
emancipation, to the good men and women in whom 
these ideas and these principles have found illustration 
and embodiment. For these particulars are only in- 
cidents of a long and ever-widening sweep of human 
thought and feeling toward an ideal of intellectual free- 
dom, of inclusive fellowship, of the supremacy of char- 
acter above all the other great realities of life. ‘To ap- 
prehend it not merely as our right, but as our duty; 
to exercise our freest thought upon the highest themes; 
to recognize a high and kindling fellowship with all, 
however named, who seek the true and love the beau- 
tiful and try to do the right; to acknowledge the tran- 
scendency of character to any doctrine that can be form- 
ulated by the human mind,—here are privileges and 
exaltations that we cannot prize too much; here is a 
place so large that, by whatever way we have come into 
it, by whatever guides we have been led, we cannot re- 
joice too gratefully in its plenitude and peace. 

“Unto whom much is given, of him shall much be 
required.”” Much has, indeed, been given those to whom 
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liberal religion is either an inheritance or an acquisi- 
tion. A larger thought of God; a nobler confidence in 
man; a better hope for things beyond the veil; a Bible, 
inspiration, revelation of more universal scope than the 
traditional forms; a fellowship subversive of all barriers 
that divide men into churches, into sects, and claiming 
for its own every known lover of the true and good; 
the memory and example of innumerable men and women 
who have worked these principles and these ideas into 
the texture of their daily lives, making so a pattern of 
imperishable beauty,—from those who have received 
so much can more or better be required than they are 
glad to give and ready to perform? This question can 
be answered more intelligently when we have asked, 
What is required ? 

What is required? For one thing, certainly, our 
simplest possible sincerity in the avowal of our prin- 
ciples and beliefs, not obtrusively, but wherever we have 
natural opportunity, or necessity is laid upon us by the 
conditions of our social or our public life. There has 
been no more sickening aspect of our Unitarian history 
than the disposition on the part of many persons call- 
ing themselves Unitarians, at the first challenge of their 
opinions, to give them the most orthodox appearance 
possible. Without waiting for the first crow of ortho- 
dox self-satisfaction, they have hastened by evasion 
or equivocation to deny the lordly truth to which they 
have been called. We have had very recently a new 
history of ‘‘Congregationalism”’ in which very properly 
and graciously our Unitarian history is included. It 
makes frank confession that, in the great disruption, 
the blame for that was on the conservative, not on the 
liberal, side. But the historian, seeking to account for 
the remarkable subsidence which soon followed what 
he calls ‘‘the magnificent send-off of the Boston Uni- 
tarians,”’ says it is easy to recognize in that subsidence 
‘‘the debilitating effects of the initial successes.”” Al- 
lowing these due weight, and also that division of thought 
and sentiment among us created by the large still voice 
of Emerson and Parker’s earthquake shock, the main 
‘effect defective’ came by cause of a too constant dis- 
position on the part of Unitarians to so represent their 
thought that it should not differ appreciably from the 
traditional creed. Well might the man in search of 
a religion say, ‘‘If all the virtue of Unitarianism is in 
its resemblance to orthodoxy, then orthodoxy is the 
religion for me.” But it is not by its similarity to the 
traditional creed, it is by its difference from it, that Uni- 
tarian religion commands our rational assent; and this 
difference is much greater now than it was fifty years 
since. For, mind you, the traditional creed is not that 
which is elaborated by the more liberal non-Unitarian 
Congregational preachers of our time. That is farther 
removed from the traditional creed rejected by Chan- 
ning and his school than was Channing’s thought from 
that. But it is also far removed, in many of its various 
and contradictory expressions, from the directness afd 
simplicity of our Unitarian faith in that more rational 
form to which it has latterly attained. Now, while 
we cannot prize too gratefully the amenities of that 
mutual rapprochement of the Unitarian and that other 
Congregational body which seceded from us eighty years 
since, of which there are now so many interesting and 
important signs, we cannot deprecate too earnestly the 
disposition to obscure the real difference between a 
faith robustly scientific, as that of the modern Unita- 
rian at least tends to be, and the attenuation of a meta- 
physical orthodoxy which is the characteristic note of 
the more progressive of our friends across the narrow 
gulf whose edges bloom with flowers of healing upon 
either brink. We cannot deprecate too earnestly the 
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tendency, signs of which are not wholly wanting, to 
invite a compromise the basis of which shall be Unita- 
rian approval of an orthodox nomenclature, an ortho- 
dox adoption of Unitarian ideas and beliefs. We shall 
best serve our orthodox friends by that directness and 
simplicity by which we shall best serve each other and 
‘“‘the good old cause’; that is to say, by bringing our 
speech and thought into the closest possible conformity 
and by encouraging others to do so to the best of our abil- 
ity. Risking an appearance of ‘‘damnable iteration,” 
I will quote again certain expressions of Harnack which 
seem to me to go very near to the root of this matter: 
“How often and often in the history of religion there 
has been a tendency to do away with some traditional 
form of doctrine or ritual which has ceased to. satisfy 
inwardly, but to do away with it by giving it a new in- 
terpretation! The endeavor seems to be succeeding, 
the temper and the knowledge prevailing at the moment 
are favorable to it, when, lo and behold! the old mean- 
ing suddenly comes back again. The actual words of 
the ritual, of the liturgy, the official doctrine, prove 
stronger than anything else.” To which pregnant com- 
ment another of much earlier date brings its suggestive 
confirmation: ‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I thought as a child, I understood as a child. When I 
became a man, I put away childish things.”’ 

Here is another scripture written for our sakes. The 
elasticity of the venerable phrase, its power to signify 
anything or everything that is convenient or agreeable, 
is multiplied exceedingly when we pass from the sphere 
of doctrine to that of worship. There is a sentiment— 
‘The less we believe the more we must perform’’— 
which is coming in upon us like a flood. And, because 
this is so, there is no religious obligation that is more 
binding on the Unitarian mind than that requiring us, 
if we would not be liars in our devotions, to bring the 
language of our hymns and prayers, spontaneous or 
liturgical, into the sincerest possible conformity with 
the things actually believed among us. Let us have 
no ‘‘enrichment of our worship”’ at the expense of simple 
If to be real our worship must be 
bare and meagre, still let it be real. But I have the faith 
of Emerson that, where it is so,—bare because real,— 
“it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry.” 

Another obligation, binding upon those who are in 
debt to liberal religion for its various help, is that of 
an intelligent appreciation of its principles and aims. 
We have not enough of this. ‘‘What from thy fathers 
thou dost inherit, be sure thou earn it, so that it may 
indeed be thine.’”’ The saying is Goethe’s; but it does 
not need any personal association to commend it, it is 
so manifestly true. And its truth is such that many 
‘‘good Unitarians”’ cannot confront it without shame. 

That is a penetrating suggestion which is offered by 
a contemporary writer (editor of the Hibbert Journal) ,— 
that the new liberal view of Christianity as a life is empty- 
ing the churches. So long as the requirement was only 
to believe something irrational, it was easily met. When 
it is to live a life of simplicity and self-denial, it becomes 
frankly impossible. If this is a true bill, it does not 
bring an indictment for the worst possible offence. For 
the individual or the community a much worse would 
be a great gulf opening between his, or its, voluble 
professions and the life actually led. Whatever of man- 
hood, whatever of entire sincerity, is required to close 
this gulf, like that which split the heart of Rome, can 
hardly be too much to pay. If the Christian ideal of 
character is manifestly an irrational and impossible 
ideal, not worthy of comparison with the ideals which 
are actually attractive to the modern world, let there 
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be frank confession of the fact. If there is something 
in those standards which drew to their allegiance the 
loyalty of the great pagan hearts of Greece and Rome, 
something which our Christian standards need to make 
them more complete, let this be clearly understood. 
Hither of these consummations, .or any other perfectly 
sincere, would be better than a verbal Christianity ap- 
plauding the New Testament morality, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and staggered by no form of competition, 
by no lust of gain, no millions spent to shoe us with the 
preparation of the gospel of war, no practical resumption 
of slavery and the slave-trade by the nation standing 
(nemine contradicente) in the foremost files of time. 
somehow the tragic gulf which yawns between our loud 
professions and our habitual conduct, individual, social, 
and political, must be closed. Our religion may be one 
thing or another, but it must be real. ‘‘Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 

To. such straightforwardness, to such sincerity, to 
such at-one-ment of our thought and deed, we are bound 
by all the high traditions of our faith, by the truth and 
goodness of our scholars and our saints, by Channing’s 
“one sublime idea” and its illumination by his beautiful 
and holy life, by Parker’s splendid challenge of man’s 
inhumanity to man, by the sovereignty of ethics in the 
calm soul of Emerson, by Martineau’s devotion to great 
spiritual ideals, by the sweet patience and the uncon- 
querable hope of a great company of men and women 
who have no memorial, but whose righteousness should 
not be forgotten,—ay, bound to carry on their work 
to destinations which they could not see. Compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses, how is it possible 
for us to act a mean or trivial part? 

I often wonder that I can convey to others so little 
of the wonder and the glory of this liberal faith which 
orbs itself so grandly in my inner sky, that thoughts 
which sometimes turn my blood to fire leave others 
dull and cold. The fault, I know, is with my stammer- 
ing speech. Never for one moment do I impute it to 
the faith we cherish, or doubt that this is adequate to 
the deepest needs and highest aspirations of our souls. 
God grant that you who have attended to my words 
this night may ask yourselves so earnestly what is the 
debt you owe to liberal religion, what it has done for you 
to make your lives more glad and calm, more high and 
pure, more purposeful and strong, that you must ask 
yourselves with equal earnestness what you can do for 
it that you have not yet done, to give it freer course 
than it has yet enjoyed, and seize for it a more glorious 
victory than it ever yet has won! 


Spiritual Life. 


If to-morrow you shall want, your sorrow will come 
time enough, though you do not hasten it. Let your 
trouble tarry, till its own day come.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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We owe it to our fellows to show such hope as is in 
us. Courage many men are capable of who are not 
capable of hope. ‘‘Hope evermore, O man; for e’en 
as thy thought is, so are the things that thou seest.’’— 
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The word of God—the truth, the reason, the wisdom, 
by which men and angels live—abideth forever. That 
word is in the ancient books; it is in the modern mind; 
it is hidden in our hearts; it is old as eternity; it is 
young as the morning.—Charles G, Ames, 
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The Western Conference. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. W. M. 
BACKUS, 


That I have heretofore listened with sat- 
isfaction to the report of the conference 
secretary was due, I find, to the fact that 
I had no responsibility for it. To-day, as 
I stand before you to report, it is with a 
sense of how imperfectly our work can be ex- 
pressed in words and figures, and the effort 
to do so appalls me. 

I feel that Mr. Hawley should be reading 
this report; but, as I am secretary de jure, 
I suppose that it is my duty, even though 
he is secretary de facto; for ever since I have 
taken the duties of this office he has stood 
by me with his advice and experience, and 
proved to me over and over again the big- 
ness of the heart that has won our love by 
his unselfish devotion to the interests of the 
conference, with brotherly self-abandon that 
made easy the way of the new secretary. 
During the two months that your secre- 
tary has been in office, there have been no 
changes in our ministry save such as were 
necessitated by the change in the secretary- 
ship, whereby the conference lost a secre- 
tary and Unity Church gained a pastor under 
whom it is moving unitedly, loyally, en- 
thusiastically, to new fields of usefulness. 
In the election of a successor to Mr. Haw- 
ley the Third Church of Chicago has been 
left without a pastor; and it is now, I am 
glad to report, the only church within the 
bounds of our Western Conference that, 
desiring a minister, is without one. Until 
Easter Sunday your secretary did the work 
of the Third Church and the office duties 
of the conference. Since that time he has 
attended two conferences,—one at Hum- 
boldt, Ia., and the other at Pittsburg, Pa. 
At the latter place a new conference was 
formed, to be called the ‘‘Meadville Confer- 
ence,’ which includes the group of churches 
that centre about Meadville, in which are 
three of our Ohio churches,—Cleveland, 
Salem, and Marietta. 

It was also the privilege of your secretary 
to rejoice with the Pittsburg Unitarians over 
the completion and dedication of a most 
beautiful and commodious church edifice. 
It seemed wise, because of the nearness of 
Commencement Day at Meadville and the 
short distance from Pittsburg, to pay a visit 
to our theological school and meet the young 
men who are looking forward to entering 
our ministry. The result of this visit was 
not alone the confidence in the future of our 
cause that that well equipped and conducted 
school gave, but the added confidence that 
came from finding that five out of the six 
who constitute the graduating class desire 
to locate in the West, even though it might 
mean missionary work. 

Besides attending these conferences, your 
secretary has preached every Sunday since 
his election and visited between Sundays 
such churches as had special needs. 

During the year there has been a change 
in the way in which the affairs of Unity 
Publishing Committee are conducted. The 
sale of tracts having fallen off, so that the 
receipts were less than the salary of its sec- 
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retary, the committee that has for many 
years had charge of its affairs submitted 
a proposition to your board of directors, 
whereby they were to take over the tract 
department of this committee. This prop- 
osition was accepted by your directors, and 
a committee of three appointed to take 
charge of this department. Those appointed 
were W.M. Backus, Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
and R. W. Boynton. One of the conditions 
of the transfer was that these tracts should 
be advertised by the conference. The com- 
mittee has published and distributed a large 
number of circulars, only to find from the 
small response that there is not much profit 
in the tract business. However, the income 
from these publications is something, even 
if small, and the tracts themselves are very 
valuable. Some of the most popular of 
them have been put upon the free tract list 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the committee expresses the opinion that 
free tracts are more popular than those with 
a price attached,—hence the falling off of 
the traffic in Unity Publishing Committee 
tracts; but these tracts still remain in effect, 
if not in volume, one of the potent influ- 
ences in liberalizing the religious world of 
America. 

There have been but few changes in our 
ministry this conference year. Following 
the ancient maxim that “a fair exchange is 
no robbery,’’ Geneseo and Sheffield Have 
traded ministers, Mr. Baker going to Gen- 
eseo and Mr. Van Hoesen to Sheffield. 
Unity Church in St. Louis is rejoicing over 
its new pastor, Dr. Dodson, whom it called, 
without the ordeal of candidating, upon his 
record of ten years’ faithful and successful 
service at Alameda. Humboldt, Ia., has 
lost Mr. Hodgin from the pulpit he filled 
so long and ably; but the church has found 
a capable leader in Rev. Robert E. Ram- 
say, who comes to our Western work from 
Harvard Divinity School. Another recruit 
from the East for our Western work is Rev. 
V. J. Emery, who comes to us from Lan- 
caster, N.H. Mr. Emery comes West as 
field agent for Minnesota, and has charge 
of the social side of Mr. Simmon’s work in 
Minneapolis, preaching for our Winona 
church. Mr. Emery meets with us at this 
session for the first time, to make the ac- 
quaintance of the brethren among whom 
he has come. 

Our churches at St. Joseph and Kansas 
City are experiencing a revival of interest 
under the ministrations of Rev. Charles 
Ferguson, who went to this important field 
but a short time ago, but who already re- 
ports progress in all departments of his 
work. During the conference year, Rev. 
Howard L. Udell has been settled over our 
churches at Brooklyn and Onsted, and Rev. 
Marion Murdoch has taken charge of the 
work at Geneva. 

We welcome to our conference to-day one 
who represents not alone a new member 
of our ministerial brotherhood, but a new 
church as well added to our fraternity. I 
refer to Rev. E. E. Newbert, who now at- 
tends our conference for the first time, and 
whose efforts at Indianapolis mean a new 
church fully equipped for work to take its 
place among us. 
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Another and yet newer enterprise is that 
undertaken by Rev. H. F’ M. Ross at Win- 
nipeg. Here a movement has been started 
which it is hoped will permanently estab- 
lish an English-speaking Unitarian church 
in this important city. A house has already 
been purchased and services begun. It was 
the hope of our Evanston friends to dedicate 
their beautiful church home at the close of 
our conference while so many of our friends 
were here to enjoy the occasion with them; 
but the floods have delayed the completion 
of their furnishings, and the fine pipe organ 
presented to them by a friend could not be 
placed in time. 

Our hostess of last year, the church at 
Milwaukee, has erected a beautiful parson- 
age next to the church building, and rejoices 
in the added beauty and comfort. 

Our church at Bloomington has thor- 
oughly remodelled its well-situated edifice 
at a cost of $11,000. Mr. Miiller is meeting 
with the rewards of his long and faithful 
pastorate. ; 

Our strong and vigorous church in Cleve- 
land has a new edifice in the process of erec- 
tion, which promises to give them a church 
home quite ideal in its adaptation to their 
needs. 

At Moline the church has been in a meas- 
ure remodelled in its interior and a fine new 
pipe organ placed, which repairs make it as 
attractive in interior as it was before in 
exterior. This has been accomplished by 
much self-sacrifice on the part of Dr. Hall. 

At Alton a project to build is well under 
way, and we may expect that at our next 
conference a new church edifice will be re- 
ported from Alton. 

Mr. Rossbach’s work in Keokuk has 
spread across the river, where he has a 
movement under way in Hamilton, Ill. 
Your secretary preached there recently to 
a congregation of seventy-five. There is 
every prospect that this movement will 
prove permanent. 

This method of missionary work is what 
Mr. Badger, our Middle States secretary, 
calls thé “strawberry method’; that is, a 
church sends a runner carrying its life to a 
new place, and in the place it takes root a 
new plant springs up. This is a very simple 
method, and the wonder is that we have 
beén indifferent to it so long. We should 
be stronger if we had gtown more plants 
from parent stems. 

Another newly inaugurated movement is 
that of the First Swedish Society of Chicago, 
Rev. August Dellgren, well known among 
us, came to Chicago from Minneapolis, and, 
finding a number of liberal-minded Swedes, 
has organized a church with a small but 
growing constituency of intelligent and 
enthusiastic Swedish people. 

I take pleasure in calling your attention to 
the fact that the liberal church at Monroe, 
Wis., contributes to our conference this year 
for the first time in many years, and is now 
represented among us. 

One of the best things that there is for 
the secretary to report is that Miss Safford 
finds her splendid efforts and heroic devo- 
tion rewarded by a new church edifice soon 
to be built in Des Moines. Much of my 
report may be duplicated by the State sec- 
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retaries’ reports. Hence I have mentioned 
nothing at length; but the achievement of 
our, Louisville church will not be mentioned 
save by me, so I shall speak more fully upon 
this. The Heywood Memorial Chapel was 
dedicated Sunday, April 10. A building 
was needed in the district where the High- 
land Mission Sunday-school met, so the 
effort to build was made which resulted in 
a structure costing $3,300 with lot, being 
dedicated free from debt as stated above. 
In this new edifice the Sunday-school meets 
Sunday mornings, and Mr. Ramsay, our 
Louisville pastor, preaches Sunday evenings. 
The name, ‘(Heywood Memorial,’”’ ought to 
assure a career of usefulness; for, if any 
man’s life deserves to be an inspiration to 
good deeds in others, it is his who was lov- 


ingly called ‘Father Heywood” in Louis- | 
that a, 


ville. Eventually we may hope 
strong congregation will be gathered at this 
new centre. 

Speaking of Father Heywood recalls to 


us that another venerable figure has gone. 


from us whose right to that supreme title, 


“father,” is equally clear,—I mean Father , 


Covell of Buda, who has died during our 
conference year. For forty-five years he 
ministered faithfully unto the people of 
our Buda church. Last November at the 
Illinois Conference his life and work was 
the theme of one of the most impressive 
services that it was ever the lot of those pres- 
ent to attend. Mr. Blake, out of a full 
heart, spoke words so beautiful and touch- 
ing as to render Father Covell’s life a bene- 
diction to our conference. ‘hat service 
and that tribute must remain to all who 
heard it too sacred for the intrusion of more 
than mere mention of his name by others. 

Dr. Thomas Kerr of Rockford died Jan- 
uary 4 of this year. He was always with 
us in spirit, though but seldom of late in 
person and never in denominational fellow- 
ship. For thirty-four years he had lived 
in Rockford as minister of the Christian 
Union Church. Those who knew him best 
admired and loved him as but few men ever 
are admired and loved. With his death 
there passes from among us one of those 
grand old men who cast the glory of their 
greatness upon the communities in which 
they dwell for many years, and compel re- 
spect for the religion which they profess. 

The greater part of our churches have 
been going forward with their accustomed 
degree of prosperity. From the reports 
received I gather that in this conference 
year something like 666 members have been 
received into our churches as against a loss 
by death and removal of 346. ‘This indi- 
cates a growth; and I feel, from what little 
can be learned from reports and my limited 
knowledge of the field, that our churches 
are really gaining in strength, which means 
that our cause is prospering. I do not see 
how it can help progressing favorably when 
we have a gospel so fully in accord with the 
best knowledge of our day and presented 
by such an able corps of men and women 
as our Western Unitarian- ministers. 
Hawley spoke in his report last year about 


Mr. | 


cess of our common cause. 
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realize. No secretary can be in the work 
of this office without feeling that we lack 
a spirit of “togetherness.’’ With what joy 
he looks upon a minister who pulls well in 
harnessand that he knows he can depend upon 
because he draws with every pound of his 
being not alone for the local work, which 
may be selfish, but for the ‘‘faith’s’’? sake! 
He comes to realize that such men are the 
salt of our cause; not but what all our min- 
isters are the salt of the earth, but he some- 
how feels that, while salt cannot lose its 
savor, in some way some salt is of a 
salter nature than other salt. It is the in- 
dependence of our constituency that causes 
us to be weak. It has ever been so with 
any party or church that has stood for free- 
dom, and yet the dictum of Patrick Henry, 
when he addressed his fellow-patriots, has 
ever been true,—“‘We must hang together 
or hang separately.” Without co-opera- 
tion our churches would die one by one; 
and, if the course of certain churches should 
be generally followed, we should soon cease 
to exist as a body, and following this would 
be the speedy death of its parts. 

As ministers we often fear the reluctance 
of our people to be interested in and con- 
tribute to our general work, not realizing 
that the whole matter is one of education; 
and by fearlessly approaching the subject 
we find that the lions we feared are chained. 
I have noticed that those churches which 
thrive the best are the ones which maintain 
the greatest interest in the general work. 
The minister whose work is most secure 
is the one who reports conferences and mat- 
ters of general denominational welfare, with 
the full assurance of their importance and 
interest to his people. The interest of the 
secretary being over the whole field, you 
can imagine how such a letter as this warms 
his heart :-— 


Gimu1, April 28, 1904. 
To THE SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE, CHICAGO: 

Dear Siy,—Enclosed please find the sum of 
ten dollars as a contribution to the conference 
from the Unitarian congregation of Gimli 
We are sending this trifling sum merely 
to show our appreciation of your labors in 
the cause we are so devoted to. Weare only 
a young congregation and are building a 
church, and so are unable to make our con- 
tribution what we should wish it to be. 
Please accept it, together with our hearty 
sympathy and our best wishes for the suc- 
Tam 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. E. KrIsTJANSSON, 


Secretary. 


Our Icelandic people, though but recently 
converted to our faith, seem to appreciate 
fully its value, and determine to share the 
precious thing with others less fortunate 
in their religious beliefs. This letter is only 
a sample of their loyalty. 

I spoke of the churches of our fellowship 
as pursuing the ordinary way of prosperity ; 
but there are some, I regret to report, who 
from various reasons are not at present active. 
I regret that any of our churches should be 
closed. I feel that as a conference our pol- 


-the secretary seeing the seamy side of our icy should be never to allow a church that 
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churches, but with wisdom establish per- 
manent ones. Of course the fact that we 
have not the funds to be a missionary body 
cripples our work, yet through the mission- 
ary council we can establish this policy if 
we as a conference stand back of it. In 
connection with the comment that some of 
our churches are closed—we hope but ter- 
porarily—comes the regret at a policy so 
suicidal. What a community wants to 
know before it accepts a church—and those 
who have sympathy with its tenets give it 
their adherence—is its permanence, The 
best men and women who join churches are 
those who want a place to work for the good 
of men, and such want a permanent church 
home, and from this reason ofttimes sacri- 
fice belief to permanence. In this respect 
the church is as a business enterprise: it 
must be stable to prosper. 

Our Methodist ministerial brethren, who 
are now in session at Los Angeles, have 
at last surrendered to the laity, and ad- 
mitted them as delegates. If it would be 
possible to get the laity to break into our 
conference in numbers, we had better put 
up the bars. What we need is to have more 
interest awakened among our laity in the 
general work. The only way that I can 
suggest is by the ministers of our churches 
educating our laity through reports of con- 
ferences, and by reporting the eagerness 
with which those to whom our gospel ap- 
peals accept it. Men are willing to give 
time, energy, and money to that in which 
they believe. The reason why they do not 
work in politics is because they despair of 
reform, and it is only as a ministry can show 
results and inspire men to effort that we 
shall be taken seriously by serious men, 

One means to this end that I propose is 
that we have a conference paper, even though 
it be no larger than a letter sheet, that shall 
keep our churches in touch with each other 
and publish a directory of the churches of 
our Western Conference and of the scattered 
Unitarians of the West. 

The mission of Unitarianism is not 
achieved. It is a false claim on the part 
of any one that any denomination of ortho- 
dox tradition stands for liberty, and any 
church or minister that does so within these 
bodies is under suspicion and must in some 
degree be inconsistent. There never was 
a time in the history of the world when so 
great an opportunity was given to a church 
as is given to us. The party of freedom 


is not churched, nor is it organized. Over 
against it stands the phalanxed ranks 
of ecclesiastical bodies which are daily 


strengthened by recruits from the ranks of 
the religions that have lost their source of 
authority, that are drifting without purpose 
and governed by expediency. The forces 
of intellectual and political liberty are re- 
ligious if not churched; for they are devoted 
to ideals, even though they be not of the 
highest. It rests with us to be a “pillar of 
cloud by day and fire by night’”’ to lead these 
forces, if we are great enough to rise to our 
opportunities; for we have gone the way 
before and won our full liberty by the way 
of travail that has led us to know thatjall 


work, I did not realize fully what he meant is once established to close its doors, and | problems are God-problems and all solutions 
then, nor do I now; but I am beginning to | that we should not be too eager to form new | God-solutions, 
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But we cannot be leaders while we ques- 
tion about material success. The way for 
us to find our own and for our own to come 
to us is to throw worldly prudence to the 
winds and preach to men the gospel of the 
God in men that demands liberty, justice, 
and love, and convict the world of its sins 
of selfishness that befoul and narrow the 
stream of human life. Surely there is need 
for the gospel that breaks the bread of life 
to men ahungered and gives of the waters 
of life to them athirst. 

If we cease to fear and question, and 
stand among the people with the vital mes- 
sage of a living word, such as we have in 
theory at least, and fearlessly apply it to 
the needs of our day, we shall win respect 
and recognition, and men will not withhold 
their hands and hearts from our work. 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings, 
July 3-10, 1904. . 


At the Unitarian meetings held in Nan- 
tucket in the summer of 1902 it was decided 
to convene again in two years. In accord- 
ance with that vote the Nantucket church 
is prepared to welcome her friends. A 
committee of the church in co-operation 
with individuals and committees connected 
with the Channing, the Plymouth and 
Bay, and other conferences have made ar- 
rangements, as they believe, for a most 
successful series of meetings. An attrac- 
tive program is being prepared by the pro- 
gram committee. It is known that Rev. 
S M. Crothers will speak on “Saint Francis 
of Assisi,” Rev. John Snyder will speak 
on “How a Minister came to write a Play,” 
and Senorita Carolina Holman Huidebro 
will lecture on ‘The Religion and Myths 
gf the Incas.” There will be a patriotic 
celebration on the 4th, with addresses by 
prominent laymen; an Alliance day, with 
papers by ladies who are leaders in Alli- 
ance work. It is hoped there may also be 
a Peace day, with addresses by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead. 

It has been decided to make the New 
Point Breeze House the headquarters of 
those attending the meetings. ‘This house 
is most charmingly located. Its rooms, 
amply sufficient. to accommodate all guests, 
command unsurpassed views of the water. 
The house offers special rates, which are a 
third less than its regular rates ($2 per 
day one in a room, or $13 per week two 
in a room, and $2.50 per day with both). 
Board and lodging can also be secured at 
from $8 to $10 per week. 

Early application for accommodation 
should be filed with Rev. Edward Day, pastor 
of the Nantucket Unitarian chureh. All ap- 
plications should be accompanied with the 
usual $1 membership fee, which will be used 
toward defraying the necessary expenses of 
the meetings. Money should be sent by P.O. 
order or check made payable to W. C. Gard- 
ner, treasurer, Nantucket, Mass. Excursion 
rates can be secured from various New Eng- 
land towns and cities via New Bedford 
and Wood's Hole. 

The sessions as heretofore will be held 
morning and evening. The afternoons and 
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Saturday will be given up to rest and recre- 
ation. Ample opportunity under agree- 
able guides will be furnished those who’ wish 
to visit points of interest about the town 
and island, and delightful excursions will 
be planned. The new bathing pavilion, 
which Clifford Folger of South Framing- 
ham is building, will be easy of access and 
will be open to all. 


The Comrade’s Grave. 


Comrade! 
You who once marched by my side, 
Brave with the daring of boyhood, 
Fearless, whatever defied, 
Firm, with your face to the foeman, 
Early you fell in the strife ; 
I know a wearier struggle, 
Harder the battle of Life! 


Comrade! 

Sweet are the wreaths on your grave ; 
Freedom forgets not her fallen, 

Love guards the sleep of the brave; 
Long are the years now between us, 

Victor you fell in the strife; 
I know the heart of the vanquished ; 

Hard is the battle of Life! 

—Martan Douglas. 


Literature. 


MopERN METHODS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Work. By Rev. George Whitefield Mead. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net.— 
This book by an earnest worker in evangeli- 
cal fields grew out of the conviction that re- 
ligious revivals of the nineteenth-century 
sort have lost their power, and that the re- 
vival now needed is a renewal and intensify- 
ing of personal work and a re-enforcement 
of the teaching function of the church. It 
is in the interests of this educational side of 
religious work that he has collected data 
which shows the current life and progressive 
work in the most successful Sunday-schools 
of the country, and here explains the essen- 
tial details of their various plans. ‘The chap- 
ters are wholly practical in scope and aim, 
dealing with methods in actual use and dis- 
cussing graded schools, kindergarten, and 
other classes, systems of marking and pro- 
motion, religious exercises, record keeping 
and means for enlargement, special services, 
libraries, missions, organization in its differ- 
ent aspects, and the general relation of 
school to church. Especially significant at 
this time are the experiences of schools that 
have worked out successfully the problems 
of the graded system. 


My STRUGGLE FOR LicH?’. Confessions of 
a Preacher. By R. Wimmer. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 216.—For many 
years a South German pastor has published 
the wrestling of his own soul with the prob- 
lems of personal religion and the difficulties 
of faith. His books are noted for a gentle 
and fearless candor, for acuteness and sim- 
plicity, and for beauty of expression. ‘These 
searching spiritual meditations have a uni- 
versality of value that justifies the transla- 
tion of the present volume, ‘There is noth- 
ing in the book which could not have been 
written in America or England. It is not 
an exposition of any new orthodoxy. It is 
frankly and distinctly Unitarian. Not only 
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is the book significant and encouraging to 
Unitarian readers as showing the inevitability 
of Unitarianism even where no Unitarian 
organization is active, but in its positive 
and kindling discussion of religious prob- 
lems it reaches a high place among books of 
practical religious helpfulness. It is to be 
hoped that the reception of this work will 
be such as to encourage the translation of 
more of Wimmer’s books. The English 
version has both charm and nobility. 


BUILDERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By H. L. 
Piner. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50 
net.—This book is dedicated to all who would 
be more beautiful than they are, and its con- 
fident assurance that the soul is dictator 
over its own spiritual realm and that ideals 
have the power to fashion loveliness ought 
to inspire every reader with the determina- 
tion to try the experiment for himself. It 
is the same gospel that spoke with equal 
certainty and even greater simplicity and 
power from Mr. Gannett’s little essay, “On 
Making One’s Self beautiful’; but here it is 
extended and emphasized. The author is 
a master of forcible expression, and he sets 
forth his thesis with convincing illustration 
and argument. ‘The book is an exposition 
of the truth that life works from within out- 
wards, that the body expresses the soul, 
that “every face ought to be beautiful at 
forty,” and that thought, work, and love 
are the sculptors to whose forming and re- 
forming power we may gladly confide our- 
selves. 


A IABERAL EpucaTION AND A LIBERAL 
FartH. By Charles F. Thwing. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company.—The presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College speaks straightforward, 
manly words to young men and women in 
these baccalaureate addresses. They are 
fourteen in number, and all set forth the 
universal principles by which alone the in- 
dividual life may attain the success each 
student hopes to find in some form, They 
are special sermons, written for a special 
class; but they are good reading for any one 
who is not yet too old to thrill at the possi- 
bilities life still holds in store and who means 
to make the most of them. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Master Feeling, by N. Almirall, is 
published by Richard G. Badger of Boston. 
It is the story of the development of a “‘be- 
loved but much-neglected daughter,’ who 
finds herself in an active life of generous 
devotion to others, and at last marries the 
guardian to whom she has long been a 


pleasing anxiety. The novel is moderate in- 


tone and incident: it lacks literary strength 
and has no distinctive characteristics. 

A school edition of George Sand’s La Mare 
au Diable has been published by Ginn & Co., 
for which the editing has been done by Prof. 
Gregor of McGill University. George Sand 
could hardly be studied better than by this 
story of French peasant life, and it is a good 
addition to the Modern Language Series 
which has opened already many master- 
pieces of French and German literature to 


young people, The notes give renderings 


a 
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of difficult passages and brief comments on 
the life represented in the story. A full 
vocabulary is added, always a convenience 
to be appreciated, since nothing becomes 
more wearisome than the handling of a dic- 
tionary. 

Henry Holt & Co. of New York are the 
publishers of the translation which Margaret 
Bacon Corwin and Arthur Dart Bissell made 
of August Fournier’s biography of Napoleon 
the First, and which is edited by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, Professor of History in Yale 
University. Prof. Bourne claims as the posi- 
tive merits of this biography, the thorough 
research upon which the narrative is based, 
the interesting, vivid, and at times dramatic 
style in which it is written, its excellent pro- 
portions in which the civil side of Napoleon’s 
career is not neglected, and, finally, its lucid 
exposition of the general historical situation 
and the various contending factors. When 
to these merits is added the advantage of 
a single-volume edition in excellent print 
and binding, as well as a classified bibliog- 
raphy that may serve as a guide either to 
the student of Napoleonic history or as a 
manual for the librarian, it will be seen that 
this is a distinct addition to available Na- 
poleonic literature. M. Fournier approached 
his work from the point of view of one who 
believed that men of recent years have been 
too much inclined to overlook Napoleon’s 
greatness in dwelling upon what is petty, 
and that only with the more accurate and 
less prejudiced estimates of the revolution 
that became possible only after the elimina- 
tion of party strife can correct judgment 
in regard to him who was at once the product 
and the consummation of the revolution be 
reached: 


The Magazines. 


The June issue of the Century Magazine 
is a Western number, with articles on ‘The 
Vitality of Mormonism,” by Ray Stannard 
Baker; “The Asiatic Trade of our Pacific 
States,” by Harvey W. Scott; ‘“The Master 
Plowman of the West,’’—that is, the gopher, 
—with text and pictures by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton; and ‘‘A Sculptor of the Prairie,” 
by Solon H. Borglum. Besides these the 
fiction is particularly representative of the 
Western life of the country, and is full of life, 
color, and movement. Five Presidents of 
the United States also figure in the number: 
Washington, in Dr. Mitchell’s ‘autobio- 
graphical” narrative; Jefferson, in a portrait 
by Kosciuszko, and an autograph letter, now 
first published, giving a forecast of the value 
of the Louisiana Purchase; Lincoln, in an 
article on his first lawsuit, with autograph 
documents; Mr. Cleveland, in a short con- 
tribution by himself, ‘‘A Word for Forestry”’ ; 
and Mr, Roosevelt, in an article by Gifford 
Pinchot, ““The New Hope for the West,’” in 
which incidentally the President’s record on 
forestry and irrigation is set forth. The 
poetry of the number is by John Hay, Edith 
M. Thomas, Alice Williams Brotherton, 
Sarah Piatt, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Joaquin 
Miller, James Whitcomb Riley, Mrs. Booth 

_ Tarkington, and others. It will, be seen 
that the table of contents is very full ard 
attractive. 
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Books Received. 


From Wright & Potter Printing Company, Boston. 

Fifth Aunual Report of the State Board of Sanity. 1903. 

From Ginn & Co., Boston. ’ 

Our Bodies, and How we Live. By Albert F. Blaisdell. 
65 cents. 

Educational Music Course. Teacher’s Edition for Ele- 
mentary Grades. By James M. McLaughlin and W. W. 
Gilchrist. $1.25. : 

A Manual of Pronunciation. By Otis Ashmore, 

From the Hayfield Mower, Boston. 

The Hayfield Mower and Scythe of Progress. 
Mower-man. $1.25 net. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yor 

The Veil of the Temple. By William Hurrell Mallock. 
$1.20 net. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Queen’s Quair. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Tne Crossing. By Winston Churchill. 
From Thomas Whittaker & Co., 

Gloria Patri. The New Trinitarianism. 
Merris Whiton. $r. 

The Christ within. By T. Rhondda Williams. 

What ee is doing. By J. F. Shorey. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

The Theology of the Old Testament. By A. B. Davidson. 
Edited by S. D. F. Salmond. $2.50 net. 

From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 
By Georgia Louise Chamberlin. $r. 

From Johnston & Penney, West Newton, Pa. 

Principles of Knowledge. By Rev. Johnston Estep 
Walter, 

From Williams & Norgate, London. 
My Search for Truth, and What I Found. By J. Horton. 
From Philip Green, London, 

The Theist’s Prayer-book. By Keshub Chunder Sen. 

6d. net. 


By the 


New York. 
By James 


50 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Oh, my Love is like a Red, Red Rose, Song for high 
voice. By Edward Manning, 


O Salutaris Hostia. For hig By Henry Lincoln 


voice. 


ase, 

Violin Pieces of Easy Grades, by Renjamin Cutter: Little 
March (in A); The Woodpecker (in C). 

Wie my Heart. Song for high voice. By Charles P. 


Sco’ 

The Hills o’ Skye (with ’cello ad Uid.). For high voice. 
By Victor Harris. 

Prelude to‘ Lohengrin.” Arranged for four hands. By 
Richard Wagner. Edited by H. Clough-Leighter. 

Two Songs, by Clayton Johns: Slumber Most Deep. 
For low voice; Within my Heart are Tears. For 
medium voice. 4 

Rest. Sacred song for high voice. By Lillian Taitt 
Sheldon. ; 

Lamb of God. Sacred song for high voice; A Prayer. 
Song for high voice. By Adolf Frey. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Send 2-cent stamp for, sample copy to D, J. Howe t, 
ro Czar St., Toronto, Can. 


LIVING LARGELY 


Extracts from the Writings of 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 
Minister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston 


Selected and Arranged by E. M.S. 


By thinking Lye ey Dr. Ames is classed among the 
leading spiritual minds of the period. The selections 
here gathered—taken from a great abundance of material 
—will go far to warrant this large and appreciative esti- 
mate of his service. 
The book is so pre yared that it may be used through 
the year for dail ee ing. The selections are arranged 
under topics. he fine likeness of Dr. Ames in the 
volume will be a gratification to all. 


Cloth, gilt top, 206 pages, with portrait, 75 cents. 
White and gold gift edition, in box, $1.00. 
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Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


for sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

No. 9. 

Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


10th Series. 


NAZARETH 


By CAROLINE H. DaALt. 
10th Series. No, 11, 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 


By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 
An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
11th Series. No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CREssEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
Who's ’Fraid? 


**T ain’t ’fraid o’ nothin’,” said Tommy one day, 
As he walked to school beside Rose ; 

**T ain’t skeerd o’ lions, nor tigers, nor bears, 
Nor elephants, nor nothin’ that grows, 


“Tf I wuz to meet a big lion in the road, 
Or a wildcat with claws longer’n nails, 

I'd git in front o’ you and hit him ‘ ker-whack’ 
With one o’ these here fence rails.” 


“ My goodness!”’ said Rose, “‘ but ain’t you brave? 
You’re braver’n most men, I fink. 

I wouldn’t be ’fraid wif you in the dark, 
Not even ’twas blacker ’en ink. 


“Oh! Oh, dear! what’s zat ’’? cried Rose in alarm, 
As a white thing in front gave a leap; 
But Tom dropped his books and ran hard as he could, 


And Rose saw ’twas only a sheep. 
— Daisy Griffiths. 


For the Christian Register. 
Prince or Boy. 


BY E. E. M, 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
named John Alexander Hieronymus Paul. 
He had big, sad-looking brown eyes and a 
gentle mouth that seemed made to match 
the expression of the eyes, but which had 
a way of surprising people when it suddenly 
turned merry. He was tall for his age and 
rather thin. He had so much to do that 
he never stopped to wonder whether he was 
a happy little boy or not; and, if you had 
asked him, I believe he couldn’t have told. 

Nobody ever called him by his overgrown 
name, because it wasn’t polite. People said, 
“Your Highness,’ and ducked their heads 
as if it blinded their eyes to look at him; 
and he was so used to that sort of stupidity 
that he never thought to wonder why. He 
had precious little time to play, but that 
wasn’t so bad as the fact that he really had 
nobody to play with. His younger brother, 
Harold Constantine Victor James, was terri- 
bly jealous of him, and could never under- 
stand why he was not the heir to the king- 
dom himself; for he was quite sure he would 
make a better king. If Prince John had 
had the training of an American boy, it is 
quite likely that he would have said, when 
Prince Harold was in one of his rages, ‘Well, 
take your old kingdom, then, and be done 
with it, for J don’t want it’; but he never 
thought of that either. For the most part 
they let each other severely alone, which 
was not difficult, considering that each had 
his own suite of rooms, his own ‘teachers, 
and his own tutors. 

When you stop to think of it, it really 
must be rather tiresome to be a prince and 
have everybody know just what you do 
every day,—at what hour you take your 
bath, and when you are writing French ex- 
ercises or poring over Latin prose. Of 
course it’s easier when one is accustomed to 
it, and Prince John had never known any- 
thing different, so generally he didn’t much 
mind. But one springtime he began to 
wonder what happened to boys who weren’t 
royal and obliged to live in a palace. One 
day the grass was so soft and green that it 
seemed to say, “Come, walk on me.” 
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from the old stone palace, but no one could 
tell him whither they led. The birds seemed 
to be singing their hearts out for pure joy. 
Suddenly the tears came up in the prince’s 
eyes, and he knew he wanted something, but 
he couldn’t tell what it was. 

When he was resting after his fencing 
lesson, he heard two of the pages in the 
palace talking on the other side of the dra- 
peries in the big hall. 

‘Did you ever note the prince’s long legs?” 
asked one. ‘I warrant me he could run had 
he but the chance to play in the game with 
us.” . 

“Ves, he can run,” replied the other judi- 
cially. ‘I’ve seen him in the gymnasium; 
but I don’t believe he can play cricket as 
well as we can.” 

Prince John thought to himself that he 
would like to try. 

It was this very same day that the prince 
was cantering through the woods on his 
pony, when he saw a fair-faced, rosy-cheeked 
peasant woman, the wife of a forester who 
lived in a lodge in the royal forests some 
fifteen miles from the palace. Evidently 
she had come with her two children for a 
day’s picnic in the woods. Prince John 
saw her catch up her baby girl, press a kiss 
on its glowing cheek, then set the little one 
astride the stout shoulders of the brother, 
apparently not much younger than the prince 
himself. The three were laughing so heartily 
that they did not hear Prince John and his 
tutor as they rode over the soft turf, and 
the lonely boy thought for a minute how 
good it must feel to have a baby’s arms 
round a body’s neck. 

Perhaps the prince would not have re- 
membered this day so long if it had not been 
on the very next that the wonder happened. 
It was a very great wonder indeed; and, al- 
though this all happened many, many years 
ago, people in that kingdom still tell the tale 
over to their children and grandchildren, 
until it is known even in this distant land 
where we have no princes nor palaces nor 
courts. 

His Highness had not been awake half an 
hour before he knew that something was the 
matter. In truth something had been the 
matter for nearly a week, but he had not 
noticed it till now. Now everybody seemed 
to have a secret. The servants looked at 
him pitifully, and two or three had red eyes 
as if they had been crying. He waited 
long for his tutor to come to him as usual; 
but he sat still in patience, not knowing 
what else to do. When the tutor came at 
last, he said in very solemn tones, “The king 
and the queen desire your presence in the 
Rose Hall.” And Prince John, half trem- 
bling from excitement, followed through the 
long passages of the palace to the stately 
room. Here they found his royal parents 
in close discussion with three old men, whom 
the prince knew to be the leading counsellors 
of the kingdom. He was not surprised to 
see them; but he was very much surprised 
to see on the other side of the table the fair- 
faced, rosy-cheeked peasant woman whom 
he had seen in the forest the day before. 
Only she seemed strangely changed. Now 


The | she was not laughing, but very earnest, and 
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| sion, as if she could not believe some great 
| news that had been told her. 

The king did not hesitate. ‘It is sad 
news that I must impart to you,” he said 
very gravely, but with a certain kindness. 
“Tt is better that you hear it from us, since 
the truth can no longer be concealed. One 
of the conspirators in the rebellion of four- 
teen years ago has made a full confession of 
the events of that time and has cleared up 
matters about which there has long been 
uncertainty.”’ 

John tried to listen, but his eyes sought 
those of the peasant woman, and he won- 
dered why she was there. Then his atten- 
tion came back with a start as the king told, 
very slowly and very plainly, how Prince 
John was not the heir to the kingdom; that 
the real prince had died suddenly, and that 
the conspirators, with the help of the nurse, 
had concealed the fact of his death and had 
stolen a baby to put in his place. They 
meant to murder the king, but needed a 
direct heir to the throne whom they might 
control and direct during his youth at least. 
The plots had utterly failed, but the few 
who were concerned in the substitution of 
the baby had either perished or kept faith- 
fully the secret. Prince Harold was the 
rightful heir to the throne. : 

“Then who am I?” asked poor Prince 
John, quite confused by the sudden change 
in his fortunes, as well he might be. 

“You are the son of this peasant woman, 
who has always supposed you dead and 
knew no more of the death of the real prince 
than the rest of the world,” explained one 
of the counsellors, to whom the king had 
turned, unwilling to break this to the boy. 
Then, however, he interrupted hastily: “Of 
course we do not expect you to live with 
her. You can remain here, or I will send 
you to travel in other countries until the 
excitement has passed away and we can 
decide what is the best thing to do.”’ 

Prince John hesitated. He looked the 
queen full in the eyes, just as she was glanc- 
ing at Prince Harold who sat beside her, 
trying in’ vain to conceal his triumph. He 
turned to the peasant woman, who seemed 
tremulous, deeply shaken, but who held her 
head up bravely and looked at him with 
proud and loving eyes. 

Then he took a step nearer to the king. 
“If you will allow me, siré,”’ he said, in a 
voice that seemed suddenly sure and firm, 
“T will go to my own mother.” 

Without a moment of hesitation he went 
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straight to her, lifted her hand to his lps 
as if it had been the queen’s own, and then, 
suddenly dropping his stately manner, and 
speaking, as if from uncontrollable impulse, 
he said, in the most boyish tones any one 
had ever heard from his lips:— 

“And, if I go to live in the lodge, will you 

let me ride the baby on my back? And do 
you think, do you think you will call me 
Johnny ?”’ 
_ Then he could see that she was not one 
bit afraid of the king or queen or the wise 
men; for the love light danced in her eyes, 
and her mouth curled up at the corners just 
as his own did when he was merry, and she 
held out her two hands to him. And, al- 
though she spoke no word at that time, yet 
he was satisfied. 

So John Alexander Hieronymus Paul 
turned his back on the fine court and lived 
in the forest with a splendid giant of a 
father, who had indeed not much book 
learning, but great knowledge of the kind 
that matters most; with the lovingest, merri- 
est little woman who ever brought up two 
strong sons to be generous-hearted, useful 
men; with the sturdy brother who groaned 
over the sums and the Latin he had to con- 
strue when John’s tutor came over to give 
both the boys lessons; and with the most 
adorable, golden-haired sister who ever 
tyrannized over a family. 

And John roamed the forest and exulted 
in his freedom, and he walked on the soft 
green grass and followed between the hedge- 
rows to the shining hills beyond and listened 
to the bird songs. Then he knew that what 
he had really longed for that sweet June day 
was to be a boy and not a prince, and his 
unspoken wish had come true. 

But I must tell ygu one thing more. After 
he had lived many months in the forest and 
had grown half a head taller, one day he 
ate too many cherries, and that night he 
had a perfectly horrible dream, He tossed 
up his arms in sudden dismay, and his cry 
called his fair-faced, rosy-cheeked mother 
quickly to his bedside. 

“What is it, my darling?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“OQ mother, I was so frightened! I had 
such a horrible dream!” he cried, in desper- 
ate relief. “I dreamed that I was a prince 
again!” Then his mother kissed him good- 
night again, and he cuddled down between 
the coarse sheets, and he fell blissfully to 
sleep once more; and he dreamed no more 
that night. * 


A Bird Story. 


W. S. Reed, M.D., tells the story of a 
robin who took possession of a passenger 
coach which had been left for several weeks 
unused at East Thompson on the South- 
bridge branch of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. The robin built her 
nest on the frame-work of the trucks under 
the body of the car. The bird had been 
seen around the car by different employees 
of the road without their suspecting the pres- 
ence of the nest until the car was coupled 
.on and hauled to Southbridge. The mother 


followed the train, and on its arrival brooded 
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and fed her young, which were just hatched. 
She followed the train back on its return 
trip to East Thompson, where she again 
fed and housed the young birds. On the 
second trip of the train in the afternoon the 
bird again followed her young to South- 
bridge and back to East Thompson, where 
the car was side-tracked and given into pos- 
session of the robin, rent free, until her family 
were grown. 

The distance travelled by the bird in the 
two round trips was eighty-six miles. The 
kind-hearted conductor said if he had known 
the nest was there, he would never have 
taken the car out. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Tragedy. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


A boy I know, who has a pond 
Beneath an apple-tree, 

Was sailing turtles on a raft 
As happy as could be. 


A mimic squall or water-spout 
Upset the fragile craft : 
* Into the pond the turtle crew 
Were swept from “ fore and aft.”’ 


The boy,—‘‘a captain brave was he,’’ — 
He plunged into the waves 

To save his gallant shellback crew 
From certain watery graves. 


His people ran who heard him shout, 
And rescued him half-dead, 
Although the water in the pond 
Was not above his head. 


They laid him ’neath the apple-tree 
In wind and eun to dry. 

“Who did this thing? Who pushed him in?’”’ 
His eager people cry. 


The captain stirred, and up he spoke 
And wisely shook his head : 

“No man! no boy! no girl! Ahoy! 
*Twas happenly,”’ he said. 


Frank Lowell’s Reference. 


Aunt Martha, young Dr. Snow’s maiden 
sister, sat by the north window knitting and 
watching the boys come and go. Dr. Snow 
had advertised for an office boy,—a boy 
“honest, kind, and capable.” A dozen or 
more boys had come and gone; but at last 
one came, smaller than any of the others. 
His blue eyes were frank, his face smiling, 
his whole air hopeful; but he too was rejected. 
He was too small and had no reference. 
Aunt Martha dropped her knitting and 
started to her feet when she saw him go out. 

“Call that boy back, Arthur!” 

Her brother went to the door obediently 
and whistled, for he did not know the boy’s 
name. When the latter turned his pale, 
disappointed face, Dr. Snow beckoned to 
him, ‘‘Come in,” he said shortly, ‘‘my sister 
wants you,” 

“Sit down, my dear,’’ she said kindly. He 
sat down near her. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

“Frank Lowell.” 

“Well,” she continued, “I was at the Ar- 
lington a few days ago, waiting for a friend. 
As I looked out of the window I saw my 
friend. Her hands were so full of packages 
that she dropped one, and with it her purse. 
She did not know it, but a boy picked up 
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the package and purse and gave them to 
her. She wanted to reward him, but he 
wouldn’t accept anything. Did you know 
that boy, Frank?’ Aunt Martha continued. 

“Yes,” he said, his face flushing with em- 
barrassment. 

“He was honest, wasn’t he?” she ques- 
tioned. : 

“All boys ought to be,” said Frank meekly. 

“But all boys’ are not,’’ she answered. 
“That is what my brother wants,—an 
honest boy.” 

Dr. Snow realized that after all his sister 
was not crazy. But by this time she was 
telling another story. 

“Tt was last week, one windy day,” she 
was saying, ‘‘and I had just stepped out of 
a store, when I saw an old woman standing 
on the corner. Just then there appeared the 
boy who had picked up my friend’s purse. 
I heard him say, ‘I’ll help you across the 
street, ma’am.’ And he did.” 

Frank rose as if to go, but Aunt Martha 
said: “Just wait a minute. I’ve found out 
that the boy has been taking care of his 
mother, who is a widow and is sick. He 
has kept the wolf from the door for two 
years,” 

“Well, laddie,” said the doctor, smiling 
down into the small face, ‘“‘my good sister 
is your reference, I see, and I could not 
ask a better one. If you'll stay with me, 
consider yourself engaged.’’—Morning Star. 


The Important Comma, 


A short time ago a business man posted 
in his shop window a notice which read as 
follows, ‘‘Boy wanted about fourteen years.”’ 
A lad of that age came into the office and 
stated that he had read the notice. 

“Well, do you think you would like to 
have the position, my boy?” asked the mer- 
chant, gazing patronizingly over the rims of 
his spectacles at the unabashed youth. 

“Yes,’”’? came the prompt answer, “I want 
the job; but I don’t know that I can promise 
to keep it for the full fourteen years.”’ 

Then the merchant remembered that he 
had left out a comma on his sign, but he 
told the boy he might have the position.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Little Dorothy, aged four, had a partly 
eaten pancake on her plate when her sister 
was helped to cakes. Dorothy asked for 
another, and, when reminded that she had 
not finished hers, said, ‘‘I don’t want to eat 
that one, it’s too shabby.’”’—Little Folks. 
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Good News. 
Thy Kingdom Come. 


These things shall be! A Joftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes, 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 

On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies ; 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
—John Addington Symonds. 


Lend a Hand. 


I had the pleasure of meeting yesterday 
the members of many of the Lend a Hand 
clubs and their friends at the annual meeting 
of the central society. It is twelve years since 
this central society wasincorporated, and tothe 
readers of these columns, whom I ‘regard as 
a large circle of friends whom I do not see, 
I like to say why there is such a central so- 
ciety and why it has a meeting. 

Mr. Warren Sawyer used to say that when- 
ever a charity meeting is held, before any 
other reports of any sort were read, some- 
body ought to get up and state in three or 
four minutes what the society is for. There 
is great truth in this statement. It not un- 
frequently happens that the officers of a 
society take it for granted that everybody 
in the world knows who they are and what 
they are, and the younger people who go to 
the meeting are left with some general state- 
ment in which they are told that the secre- 
tary has so often repeated thus and so that 
it is not necessary to repeat it again. 

In our case it is even probable that such 
an announcement shall be necessary even 
for many people who intrust us with their 
money, 

The various Lend a Hand societies exist 
in different parts of the world, carrying on 
their own work in their own homes in their 
own way. ‘They do not have to ask advice 
even, They do not ask money for their 
charities or other works of public spirit: 
they may not care to make reports to any 
central office. I remember more than one 
instance where such societies, spending thou- 
sands of.dollars a year on the enterprises 
they have in hand, never report to anybody, 
certainly not to the central society. 

But it happened—if anything happens— 
that some twenty years ago many of our 
clubs in this neighborhood were engaged in 
enlarging and improving a hospital in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which was founded by an 
emancipated slave. It proved to be con- 
venient that the contributions of these so- 
cieties should be made at the office of the 
Lend a Hand monthly. As the contribu- 
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tions became more and more considerable it 
proved necessary that the accounts for re- 
ceipts and expenditures should not, be mixed 
up with the accounts of that journal, and 
after a good deal of consideration the officers 
of the clubs in this neighborhood organized 
themselves as the central society of end a 
Hand. And from that time* to this time 
they have had many matters to care for, 
either in this neighborhood or at a great dis- 
tance. If anybody else can attend to such 
things, the officers of Lend a Hand are very 
glad to have them; but we find more and 
more from year to year that there are ap- 
peals from one continent or another, where 
at least in the beginning the operation of a 
central bureau has great advantages, and 
that its existence saves annoyance and delay. 

Somebody says that the business of the 
central Lend a Hand is to do what nobody 
else wants to do. I am quite willing to 
accept that definition of our duty. To fur- 
nish a little room in the centre of Boston 
where anybody can look in who has an enter- 
prise in hand for the benefit of other people, 
to receive an account for money, books, or 
other necessities in one case or another which 
has no spokesman or perhaps no officers,— 
this is in itself an important trust. So the 
persons most interested are incorporated 
under the law of this Commonwealth, with 
the obligation of a corporation. Those 
obligations are that once a year we shall 
report to the State, and that from time to 
time the public at large shall know what we 
can do, 

I will try to print here within a few weeks 
the more important passages from the official 
annual report, Inthe middle of Anniversary 
Week it is enough to say in a few words in 
this column that the central board exercises 
no control: it does not want to exercise any 
upon the numerous Lend a Hand societies 
in different parts of the world. We are very 
desirous that they shall tell us of their suc- 
cesses and failures, and enable us in some 
way to report to our constituents what the 
organizations are carrying on. But these 
organizations are very different in their 
character. Some of them are societies made 
by little boys and girls under the advice of 
a spirited Sunday-school teacher; some of 
them, on the other hand, are philanthropic 
clubs of the leaders of the town who are 
willing to have brought before them the 
important agencies of the town,—perhaps 
the public libraries, perhaps a plan like that 
of the Associated Charities, perhaps a sys- 
tem of foreign correspondence. Exactly 
what the central office does not do is to direct 
or even to advise the officers of the local 
societies as to what they had better under- 
take. 

The only common rule is that in each 
society the organization shall be engaged in 
some duty outside its own number for the 
advance of the kingdom of God. As I often 
say, a Shakespeare club may be a Lend a 
Hand club if at every meeting besides read- 
ing Shakespeare it considers some enterprise 
for the benefit of other people than are in 
that room. Let these lines be my announce- 
ment to the thousands of readers of the 
Register that, when they have any enter- 
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prise for the good of mankind, or of separate 
men and women, for which they do not 
know exactly how to carry out their wishes 
themselves, at the central office of Lend a 
Hand we are glad to advise if we can advise, 
to help if we can help, certainly to assign a 
place for inquiry, and by our general cor- 
respondence to suggest the agency which 
will be most efficient. 
EpwaArpD E. HALe. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The report of the Publication Committee 
was presented by Mrs. Prescott Keyes. The 
thanks of the Association were expressed to 
the Christian Register for its co-operation 
with the work of the Association. 12 new 
tracts have been adopted, making 260 titles 
in the present catalogue. Of both old and 
new tracts 260,000 have been printed and 
279,750 distributed. A careful plan for the 
revision of the tract list is being formed, so 
that the tracts will be classified under sub- 
jects rather than under numbers. 9 new 
books have been issued, all from original 
manuscripts. 9,279 of our books have been 
sold, 1,492 hymn and service books,—a net 


‘gain in sales over last year of 32 per cent. 


493 copies of Channing’s Works have been 
presented to ministers and theological stu- 
dents. Judicious methods of advertising 
have been employed, and the endeavor has 
been made to place our books more generally 
on sale at the regular book-stores in all parts 
of the country. Four travelling salesmen, 
in connection with theirework for other pub- 
lishers, have made sales for us. From the 
list of 784 of the best books of 1903, as com- 
piled by the New York State Library from 
the 7,865 published in this country during 
that year, only 2 of those issued by the Asso- 
ciation were omitted, one of these being of 
such a nature as not properly to come within 
the range of consideration. Again, for the 
preceding year, only 1 of the books on our 
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list was omitted from the group of 886 speci- 


fied by the same library as the best of the! 


nearly 8,000 published in 1902,—a percentage 
of representation which no other publishing 
house approaches. 

On behalf of the New England Committee 
Mr. Charles EK. Ware read a report. He re- 
ferred to the difficulty of work in New Eng- 
land, owing to the change in the character 
of the population. New settlers of foreign 
countries diminish the proportion of persons 
interested in our churches, yet at the same 
time produce conditions with which we ought 
to grapple. It is probable that more of our 
missionary money will be needed in future 
for the regeneration of New England itself. 
An important Committee of Council for the 
work in greater Boston has been formed 
which is expected to take steps for the 
strengthening of our cause in Boston, The 
survey of our New England field by States 
reveals a fairly healthy and satisfactory con- 
dition in the churches aided by the Associa- 
tion. Of these there are 2 in Connecticut, 
23 in Massachusetts, 1 in Vermont, 6 in New 
Hampshire, 7 in Maine, and 1 in New Bruns- 
wick. The committee has rendered assist- 
ance to a considerable number of ancient 
country parishes that have been weakened by 
the loss of population. Great stress will be 
laid on keeping alive all such churches, but 
the committee endeavors in some instances 
to induce an aided church to accept the ser- 
vices of a neighboring minister for an after- 
noon service instead of trying to maintain 
a resident minister at the expense of the 
Association, The field agent in New Eng- 
land, Rev. William Channing Brown, has 
worked under the direction of the commit- 
tee since February 1. In his short term of 
service he has already proved the efficacy 
of this method, and has established himself 
in the confidence of the directors and the 
affection of the churches that he has served. 
The work of the Committee on the Supply 
of Pulpits has been most satisfactorily car- 
ried on by Rey. Alfred Manchester, secretary 
of that comnnittee. 

On behalf of the Middle States Committee 
Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., after a cordial 
word in regard to the work of the new super- 
intendent, Rev. George H. Badger, made 
the following report: Appropriations have 
been voted during the year to twenty-one 
societies, and in nearly every instance the 
year has shown improved conditions in these 
societies. Special credit was given to the 
work of Rev. W. M. Brundage at Albany, 
Rey. John M. Davidson at Flatbush, Rev. 
W. A. Taylor at Jamestown, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard at Schenectady, Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, Jr., at Rutherford and 
Hackensack, Rev. Arthur H. Grant at Eliza- 
beth. Mr. M. T. Garvin, chairman of the 
parish committee at Lancaster, was com- 
mended as a type of the active layman. 
New church buildings have been erected at 
Montclair, N.J., and Pittsburg, Pa. The 
work at Chautauqua, N.Y., in charge of 
Rey. William Channing Brown, continues 
successful and valuable. Two local confer- 
ences have been organized with the approval 
of the committee,—one in the Western sec- 
tion, to be known as the Meadville Confer- 
ence, which is expected to establish more 
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active methods of missionary service for 
local ministers and the students of the 
Meadville Theological School; and the 
other in the vicinity of Philadelphia, to 
be known as the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence.. 

The work of the Southern Committee was 
reported on by Rey. P. R. Frothingham. 
He told how the work in the South, in ac- 
cordance with a long-established policy, was 
made to radiate from the established centres 
at Louisville, Richmond, Charleston, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and Dallas. The Southern 
missionary council has proved its efficiency 
and value. The work of the Alliance in the 
country districts of Eastern North Carolina 
and Northern Florida has gone forward suc- 
cessfully. The chief work now under the 
charge of the committee is the important 
enterprise at Richmond, where a church 
building is greatly needed. 

On behalf of the Western States Commit- 
tee Mr. Charles W. Ames reported that ap- 
propriations have been made to thirty-four 
societies. Special mention was made of 
the rapid growth of the church in Salem, 
Ohio, which in its third year is undertaking 
to be entirely self-supporting. At Indian- 
apolis, in the second year of the society’s 
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life, a well-located church has been purchased. 
Those who have visited Indianapolis and 
examined the situation have pronounced 
this one of the most important enterprises 
in which the Association has recently en- 
gaged. By the readjustment of its indebt- 
edness to the Church Building Loan Fund 
the Third Chureh in Chicago has improved 
its circumstances and become able to pro- 
ceed without assistance from the Associa- 
tion. The usual Chautauqua work at Lithia 
Springs, Ill., was successfully carried on by 
our zealous apostle, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
and his sons. Our Western field agent, Rev. 
V. J. Emery, has spent the year in strength- 
ening the Sunday-school of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Minneapolis, and in dealing 
with difficult situations at Winona, New 
Ulm, Mankato, and other thriving towns. 
The work of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
has maintained its well-known efficiency. 
The last payment has been made upon the 
church building at Iowa City, which is now 
the property of the State Association. A 
large sum has been raised toward the erec- 
tion of a new church at Des Moines, which 
will be the State headquarters. An impor- 
tant work has been undertaken by Rev. 
Charles Ferguson, looking to the revival of 
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our churches at St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo. Good reports were presented from the 
churches in Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 
In the latter State the new movement at 
Grand Junction is one of peculiar interest. 
The work among the Scandinavians has been 
strengthened by the entrance into it of two 
young, well-equipped ministers. A lot has 
been purchased at Gimli, while at Winnipeg 
the old lot and church have been sold, with 
a view to building a more satisfactory edifice 
in a better location. Rev. M. J. Skaptason, 
the Nestor of our Scandinavian work in the 
North, has reported the migration to the 
Pacific Coast of practically his entire con- 
gregation at Roseau and Pine Valley. Mr. 
Skaptason has done us faithful service for 
many years among the Scandinavians, and 
we owe chiefly to him such recruits as have 
been found for the Scandinavian missions. 
It has not seemed advisable to request Mr. 
Skaptason to go to the Pacific Coast in pur- 
suit of his vanished congregation, so it may 
prove that his labors for the Association have 
come to an end. The new building for the 
use of the Hanska society is near completion, 
and will be a permanent evidence of the 
valuable services of Rev. A. H. Norman in 
Hanska and Minneapolis. New churches 
have been erected at Cleveland, Ohio, Evan- 
ston and Bloomington, Ill. The church in 
Moline has been improved at large expense. 
The condition of the aided churches in this 
department is in the main satisfactory, ex- 
cept that in most cases the ability of the 
societies to surrender denominational aid 
does not grow as fast as could be desired. 
The missionary service in the West has suf- 
fered less from the frequent changes in the 
secretaryship of the Western Conference 
than might have been expected. The West 


seems rich in resources for administrative | 
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office; and, while it will be hard to lose the 
consecrated and brilliant service which Rev. 
F. V. Hawley has given in this field, there 
is abundant reason to anticipate satisfactory 
results from the work of his successor, whose 
efficient services at the Third Church in 
Chicago and in previous pastorates prove 
him to be a man of ability and wisdom. A 
very interesting enterprise for the establish- 
ment of an English Unitarian church at 
Winnipeg is so newly under way that it 
cannot fairly be made a part of this report. 
A similar brief reference is all that can yet 
be made to the newly established First Swed- 
ish Unitarian Church in Chicago. } 
For the Pacific States Committee Rev. 
James Eells reported that very much of the 
present prosperity is due to the zeal and 
industry of Rev. George W. Stone, the field 
secretary. The Pacific Unitarian is ad- 
mirably successful under the editorship of 
Mr. Charles I. Murdock. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting and 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Davis first steps have 
been taken toward the establishment of a 
training school for ministers in connection 
with the State University of Berkeley. Satis- 
factory progress has been made by the aided 
churches. Several societies have been freed 
from debt during the year, which but em- 
phasizes the difficulties encountered in one 
or two places where the debt is larger than 
it ought to have been made. The commit- 
tee would raise the question whether the 
Association should not insist that churches 
receiving aid should consult the Association 
before incurring debt. The new church in 
Hood River, Ore., has been dedicated; and 
plans are being formed that look to the build- 
ing of a new edifice at Seattle, Wash. Rey. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., State superintendent in 
Oregon, has conducted services in a number 
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of towns and villages, chiefly in the neigh- 
borhood of Portland. The new church at 
Salt Lake City is proving a most satisfactory 
help to the work. At Redlands, Cal., the 
society is about to undertake the building 
of a church. The church in Oakland has 
discharged its debt and given its entire 
property, worth some seventy thousand dol- 
lars, to this Association, which has in turn 
leased the property to the society for ninety- 
nine years. It is worthy of note that in re- 
cent years the supply of ministers who enter 
our order through the Fellowship Committee 
upon the Pacific Coast has been almost suffi- 
cient to supply the vacancies in our pulpits 
in that region. 

Mr. John Mason Little reported on behalf 
of the Foreign Committee. The chief event 
of the year has been the second meeting of 
the International Council held at Amster- 
dam in September. We were represented 
by twenty-eight delegates. The Interna- 
tional Council should be recognized as the 
most significant organization in Christen- 
dom that bears the Unitarian name. . The 
small amount of money at the disposal of 
the committee has been given chiefly to the 
work of the Japanese Unitarian Association, 
but a small subsidy has been given to the 
cause in Hungary. The work in Japan shows 
increased stability and steady growth. Dif- 
ficulty having arisen in regard to the prop- 
erty occupied by our representatives in 
Tokyo, the land has been transferred to the 
secretary of the Association, who is now, 
under Japanese law, absolute owner of the 
property. ‘This has been made necessary be- 
cause no foreign corporation can own land in 
Japan. Mr. St. John has filed a declaration 
with the Association that he holds the prop- 
erty in trust for the Association. Twelve 
or fourteen highly educated Japanese are 
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in charge of our work, holding services Sun- 
days and many week day nights, editing 
the monthly magazine, and conducting Post- 
office Mission work. With the exception 
of the director and secretary the preachers 
give their services, most of them being pro- 
fessors or teachers in universities in Tokyo. 
Progress is being made toward the erection 
of a new hall in another part of Tokyo. 
This hall when built will seat 900. The 
Committee is much indebted to the infor- 
mation and advice received from Rev. 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., and Gen. W. W. 
Blackmar, who as commissioners of the Asso- 
ciation have visited the mission. The com- 
mittee is also indebted to Col. and Mrs. 
Wood of the United States legation in Tokyo, 
who are active in our work. 

Rev. John P. Forbes reported for the 
Committee on Education that the Perkins 
Fellowship for the year had been held by 
Mr. John H. Lathrop and Mr. Z. Toyosaki, 
both of whom have studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

The reports of the Committee on New 
Americans and that on Comity and Fellow- 
ship will appear in a later issue. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held in 
the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago on 
May 17, 18, 19. This is the first time that 
I have been able to attend a meeting of the 
conference, and I found it a delightful sur- 
prise. Accustomed to the small numbers 
at our gatherings on the Pacific coast, it 
was a renewal of courage and hope to meet 
so many fellow-workers who are perfectly 
clear about what they are trying to do and 
who are consecrated to their work. About 
forty were present at the ministers’ luncheon 
at the City Club. The discussion of the 
subject, ““‘What shall the preacher preach 
about?” was led by Rev. C. W. Pearson of 
Quincy, Ill. As one after another expressed 
himself, the unity of ideal among men of 
strikingly different personality was remark- 
able. Indeed, the unanimity of spirit and 
the spontaneous and unforced agreement 
concerning fundamental matters was to me 
the main feature of the conference. It 
means, apparently, that, if you give truth- 
loving men and women perfect freedom of 
thought and pperresion, they will in time 
come together. 

The fine meeting held on Tuesday evening 
emphasized another fact which found ex- 
pression in an evidently natural and un- 
premeditated way in nearly every address 
that I heard at the conference. It is that our 
people are convinced that our work is to 
minister to the religious needs. of men, that 
our primary concern is not with science, 
art, or social reform, but with something 
more fundamental. ‘The pulpit is the place 
to withdraw from these special subjects to 
a different level in order that we may the 
better deal with them when we return.” 
Miss Safford expressed the same view when 
she described ‘“The Minister needed To-day.” 
He-must have a heroic loyalty to truth, must 
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men and with the Eternal Life, and able to 
show those who bear burdens how to con- 
nect their lives with the sources of power. 
Dr. Crooker’s address on ‘“The Gospel needed 
To-day” insisted that it is the task of the 
Church to make men honest, and to abolish 
the divorce between wealth and conscience 
and between culture and the piety that is 
based upon a supreme faith in an Infinite 
Good and upon the conviction that we live 
in a moral universe. But we fail in our 
task largely because, while evil is supplied 
with up-to-date weapons, the churches are 
fighting with weapons that ought to be in 
the museums. How can a preacher benefit 
young people when his very phraseology 
implies that he lives intellectually in the old 
universe? The church and the laboratory 
must rest on the same basis, and to serve 
men in a religious way we must speak their 
language and meet them in the thought- 
world in which they live. 

The business session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was full of interest and encouragement. 
The treasurer stated that, in spite of a slight 
deficit, this was the best report that he had 
made in the last eight years. The churches 
had contributed so much that it had not been 
necessary to appeal to individuals at the 
close of the year. In addition to the reports 
from the State secretaries, there were in- 
formal but highly interesting accounts of 
their work by Rev. Mr. Bryant of Rockford 
Ill., and Rev. Mr. Newbert of Indianapolis. 
The impression I derived from it all was 
that our cause is going forward in all parts 
of the country, and that it is being led by 
men and women in whom we may feel a just 
pride. 

The presence of Dr. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, counted 
for a great deal. In his Tuesday evening 
address he said that the master word for 
us is “together”; and, certainly, in the 
Wednesday morning discussion on organ- 
ization he made us feel it. Our national or- 
ganization is not different from ourselves, 
and its officers are doing our work. The in- 
fluence of his words and presence was to 
strengthen the ties that unite our various 
organizations, interests, and sections of 
country. 

The address of Mr. J. E. Williams of 
Streator, Ill., entitled “Is there an Unseen 
World?” was a clear and strong presenta- 
tion of the most recent results in the study 
of the psychology of religion, indicating 
their practical significance for religious 
thinkers and teachers. It was a unique and 
suggestive paper by one evidently thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. This was 
followed by an address by the writer on 
“A Working Theory of Life.’’ 

“Present-day Aspects of the Negro Prob- 
lem’ was the subject of a paper by Mr. 
S. Laing Williams of Chicago. The speaker 
set forth with great power the wrongs and 
the needs of his race as he conceives them, 
and was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, The discussion which followed re- 
vealed at once the complexity of the prob- 
lem, the meagreness of our knowledge, and 
the strength of our feelings. 

In many ways testimony was borne to 
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the faithful and efficient work of Mr. Hawley, 
who has been secretary of the conference 
for the greater part of the year. We are 
fortunate, now that he lays down his work, 
that Mr. Backus is willing to take it°up. 
The people of the Third Church of Chicago 
received the delegates into their homes, and 
made them feel the welcome which the senior 
member of the congregation, Dr. Samuel 
Willard, extended to the visitors in his ad- 
dress at the opening session The under- 
signed being called away on Wednesday 
evening, some account of the further pro- 
ceedings must come from another hand. 
G. R. Dopson. 


The address by Rey. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis, on “A Working Theory of Life,” 
was heartily enjoyed by all who had the 
pleasure of hearing it. Mr. Dodson con- 
trasted with clearness and precision the more 
commonly accepted philosophy of life, and 
demonstrated that the best working theory 
is that which declares that the universe is 
in league with righteousness, and all things 
are working together for good. 

At the Wednesday evening session in 
charge of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, presided over by Mr. W. E. Baker, 
the address of Rev. J. H. Jones of St. Cloud, 
Minn., dealt with the social value of Young 
People’s organizations, and showed that it 
might be made something to satisfy the 
natural passion of youth for companionship. 
He told of one society where the purely social 
object had developed a sense of obligation 
and a spirit of service that made it a valu- 
able part of the working force of the church. 

Rev. Adolph Rossbach of Keokuk, Ia., 
emphasized the religious value of the Young 
People’s Unions, and with a wealth of illus- 
tration from personal experience and the 
witness of modern psychology insisted upon 
the necessity of personal self-sacrifice in the 
development of the spiritual nature. He 
showed that adolescence is the critical period 
which cannot be safely overlooked or ignored. 

President. Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville, Pa., spoke on ‘The Call of the 
Church to the AP URE. and made a prone 
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appeal to the enthusiasm of youth for the 
power and glory of self-sacrifice. His words 
must help our young people to understand 
that there is no higher calling or employ- 
ment than that of a wise, pure, and efficient 
minister. 

The keynote to the Thursday morning 
session was given by Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of St. Paul in an address on ‘“The American 
Child.” He demonstrated the worth of 
proper environment, but argued that the 
greatest spiritual power cannot be bestowed 
as a gift, but must be won by the individual 
himself. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston brought 
cordial greetings from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and announced the decision 
of its governing board to continue the West- 
ern headquarters at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. He showed in his usual eloquent 
and masterly fashion the value of the Sun- 
day-school and the Sunday School Society 
in providing the proper spiritual environ- 
ment for the child. The discussion was 
opened by Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Louis- 
ville, who paid tribute to the splendid lit- 
erary and mental equipment of our Sunday- 
school text-books, but said that our Sunday- 
school services do not sufficiently appeal to 
the child’s emotion and imagination. The 
discussion was continued by Rev. Messrs, 
Newbert, White, Hawley, Day, Smith, 
Thayer, Safford, and Padgham. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
that thirty churches and the Michigan State 
Conference were represented by seventy-five 
delegates. The conference voted the adop- 
tion of numerous resolutions, which will later 
be printed in full. 

Mrs. E. A. Delano presided at the Alliance 
meeting Thursday afternoon. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Marion Murdoch, and Mrs. 
C. V. Mersereau of St. Louis told “What the 
Alliance is doing for the Church,’’—helping 
it to grow national in its consciousness by 
relating the individual church to its sister 
churches, teaching it to live not only for 
itself, but for the common cause. 

Rey. Minot O. Simons gave a minister's 
appreciation of what the Alliance is doing 
for all our churches. Mrs, Bella Dimmick 
of Quincy cited cases where through the Alli- 
ance persons far apart in space are brought 
close together in mind and heart and made 
mutually helpful. 

Rev. J. C. Hodgins of Milwaukee treated 
the subject, ‘‘How shall we increase the De- 
votional Quality of our Church Services?” 
He favored a liturgy of responsive services, 
devotional in its quality and entirely Bibli- 
cal in its phrasing; reading by the minister 
exclusively from the Bible, with comments 
and explanations as an exercise of instruc- 
tion; prayer by the minister prepared as 
carefully as the sermon, genuine, simple, ex- 
pressive of personal aspiration and trust; 
singing congregational in its character, led 
by a single, well-trained voice. 

The paper was discussed by Rev. T. P. 
Byrnes of Kalamazoo, Mr. Janes of Quincy, 
and Rev. James Gorton of Chicago. 

Here followed the passing of a resolution 
introduced at the regular business session, 
but which had been referred back to the 
Business Committee for revision. The pur- 
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pose of the resolution was to show that the 
Western Unitarian Conference favors the 
restriction of voting privileges in all meetings 
of our body—State, district, and national— 
to delegates representing Unitarian churches 
or organizations. The spirited discussion 
which the introduction of this resolution 
brought forth showed, first, that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and its executive 
officers have the perfect confidence and good 
will of the Western Unitarian Conference; 
second, that to be an ideal democratic na- 
tional body its voting members should be 
only delegates from churches, conferences, or 
groups which annually contribute money to 
its treasury; third, that most of the life 
members now within the borders of the 
Western Conference are ready, in order to 
help toward such an end, to freely relinquish 
their voting privileges, except when they 
are elected as delegates by some local church 
or conference; fourth, that the Western 
Conference recognizes the practical difficulty 
in the way of a realization of such an ideal, 
that it does appreciate the splendid efficiency 
of this national Association, and that it 
expresses its conviction and desire not as 
a hostile critic, but rather as a loving mem- 
ber of the common household. The resolu- 
tion was finally adopted unanimously in the 
following form :— 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference that hereafter voting privileges should 
not go with the creation of life members in the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The closing session of the conference proper 
was a quiet, comforting, and helpful devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. George A. 
Thayer of Cincinnati. At this service and 
also at the devotional service of the preced- 
ing day, as well as for both the evening meet- 
ings, the young people of the Third Church, 
Chicago, supplemented by helpers from the 
other Unitarian churches of the city, took 
charge of the music in a way which showed 
it was with them all a hearty and cheerful 
labor of love. In all the work of this choir, 
solos and choruses alike, the devotional 
spirit was manifest in high degree. 


THE BANQUET. 


In the beautiful dining-room at the Palmer 
House a large company gathered to enjoy 
the well-prepared menu and the social greet- 
ings and fellowship around a common table 
which such a gathering makes possible. 
The toastmaster, Rev. John W. Day. of St. 
Louis, Mo., put the company in excellent 
humor by his wholesome sunny mirthful- 
ness and his happy introductions. ‘The first 
speaker was Rev. Edward A. Horton of 
Boston, Mass., whose ability as an after- 
dinner speaker is too well known to need 
words of explanation or commendation. His 
inimitable stories served as efficient helpers 
to drive home the great truths he expressed 
concerning the scholarship, spirituality, and 
efficiency of our Unitarian ministry. 

He was followed by Rev. George R. Ge- 
bauer of Alton, Ill. Mr. Gebauer’s speech 
caricatured in a very clever manner the 
strenuous life of the city, with all its time- 
saving devices, and aised the question as to 
what veople did with all the time they saved, 
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The force of his originality and sparkling wit 
was greatly increased by his delightful accent 
when he told his hearers they had probably 
discovered after listening to the silver- 
tongued orator from Boston that his own 
speech was not “‘sterling,’”’ but common 
German silver. 

Rev. Margaret ‘I’. Olmstead of Decorah, 
Ia., frankly told her hearers that, while she 
appreciated humor, she had never learned 
how to provoke mirth. She demonstrated 
the fact of a growing consciousness that each 
man finds his life in the life of all, and to 
be just and kind to himself he must be just 
and kind to all men, 

The closing address was given by Prof. 
John W. Cook of De Kalb, Il., president of 
the National Teacher’s Association. He 
emphasized the fact that Unitarian teachers 
are not all clergymen, and traced briefly the 
history of the church from the time of his 
earliest attendance at a Unitarian service to 
the present time. He told some truths about 
the present-day gospel as delivered from the 
pulpit of so-called orthodox churches, which 
showed that the liberal tendency in religious 
thought is rapidly becoming universal. Al- 
together the banquet was a most enjoyable 
affair, making a fitting climax to the strong 
programme and well-attended meetings of 
the fifty-second annual gathering of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 

Following is the list of officers elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Mr. Morton D. 
Hull, Chicago; vice-presidents, Mr. C. M. 
Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. H. A. J. 
Upham, Milwaukee, Wis; secretary, Rev. 
Wilson M. Backus, Chicago; treasurer, Mr. 
Herbert W. Brough, Evanston. Directors 
to 1907: Rey. F. M. Bennett, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Mr. Herbert W. Brough, Evanston, Ill.; Rev. 
Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis.; Mrs. E. A. 
Delano, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. F. A. Gilmore, 
Madison, Wis.; Mr. J. W. Hosmer, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, Chicago, Ill. 

Ernest C. Smit, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Free Religious Association. 


On Saturday, May 28, at 10 A.M. the Free 
Religious Association Convention will be 
held at Parker Memorial. Topic, ‘‘Where 
should the Emphasis be placed in Religion 
To-day?” Mr, Edwin D. Mead, president 
of the Association, will preside; and there 
will be addresses by Rev. George Hodges, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge; Mr. W. L. Sheldon, lecturer of 
the Society for Ethical Cuture, St. Louis; 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Cambridge. 
1 P.M.: Luncheon, with address, will take place 
in the Parker Fraternity Hall, Parker Memo- 
rial, Col. T. W. Higginson will preside, and 
there will be brief addresses by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Miss Carolina 
H. Huidobro, Mr. José P. Katigbak (a Fili- 
pino student at Harvard), and Mr. Sam 
Walter Foss. 8 p.m.: Parker Memorial. 
Topic, “‘The Sympathy and Mutual Service 
of Peoples”: ‘What China and the United 


: 
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States may learn from Each Other,’ Dr. 
Yamei, Kin (expected); “What Japan owes 
to America,” Mr. B. S. Kimura, president 
of the Harvard Japan Club; “American In- 
fluence in Bulgaria and Macedonia,’’ Mr. 
Vladimir Tsanoff; ‘“The Duties and Rights 
of the Different Races in the Republic,”’ Miss 
Maria S. Baldwin. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


WESTERN CONFERENCE. 

The flight from Boston to Chicago is now 
made quite rapid and smooth by the many 
modern railroad facilities, I often hear of 
the slack times in passenger traffic, but I do 
not seem to strike them in my journeys. 
The American people, so far as my observa- 
tions go, are migratory at all times of the 
year. But I suppose what the railroad 
corporations would call high prosperity is 
a condition of things when everything is 
packed and applicants for upper berths are 
turned away. This was not the case on my 
recent visit to the Western Conference; but 
everything was fairly filled, trains made 
good time, and I was able to fulfil my prom- 
ises, which was not the case last year, owing 
to railway disappointments. 

I found on my arrival that the preceding 
sessions had been very satisfactory. Ex- 
cellent papers had been read, good attend- 
ance had listened, and the spirit of the con- 
ference was vigorous, The president, Mr. 
Morton D. Hull, who has served faithfully 
so many years, was a prisoner at Spring- 
field, Ill, in the now famous Republican 
Convention. He was not able to get release 
during the week. President Southworth of 
Meadville acted in his place, and every- 
thing moved on with the usual difficulties of 
time limit. Mr. John W. Cook, president of 
N. E. A., remarked at the banquet that 
clergymen were so intent on the subject of 
eternity they frequently forgot about time. 
This is a fair home-thrust. 

The Sunday-school sessions have always 
been a well-defined, recognized part of the 
Western Conference. In days gone by the 
place and work of the Sunday-school was 
always emphasized by such men as Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, A. W. Gould, J. Vila Blake, 
W. C. Gannett, and many others of our best 
leaders. Traditions are not forgotten. The 
present leaders set aside Thursday forenoon 
of each Western Anniversary Week for this 
purpose. It was my privilege to give the 
main address at this time and to open the 

eneral subject. The Third Unitarian Church 
Rev. W. M. Backus, former pastor, now 
Western secretary) was well filled and a 
deep interest shown. It is hardly necessary 
for me to state here what I said there: suf- 
fice it that some definitions were given, some 
arguments presented, and some prophecies 
indulged in, all of which, I think, were not 
without adequate basis. The discussion 
was then led by Rev. Messrs. Ramsay, New- 
bert, and White, who entered into the theme 
with the same frankness which was exer- 
cised by the president of the Sunday School 
Society. These announced speakers were 
followed by Rev. Messrs. Thayer, Hawley, 
Smith, Miss Safford, and Miss Padgham. 

The announcement that the arrangements 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
would be continued at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, was received with applause. A 
reference to the faithfulness and ability of 
Miss Scheible, as the agent of the Sunday- 
school headquarters in Chicago, was also 
very favorably received. My general im- 
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pression of the meeting was that the Sunday- 
school is quite a problem for some of our 
ministers, though most of them are pushing 
forward with patience, wisdom, and hope. 

They recognize the good work which has 
been done by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and the resolution passed by the 
conference to this effect was very hearty. 
But a large, prosperous Sunday-school is 
not always within the lines of church possi- 
bilities; and, where conditions are strongly 
against such a hope, the minister is apt to 
be colored by the discouraging facts. One 
of the speakers felt that the chief recruits 
to Unitarianism are to be looked for among 
the adults. Another doubted the value of 
the common services used in our Sunday- 
schools, claiming that the language was too 
abstract and remote. But these were ex- 
ceptions. 

All in all, the session was very helpful. 
It brought forward the cardinal truth in 
Sunday-school methods, that the leadership 
of the minister is essential. It also gave 
cause for good cheer in making more evident 
what Sunday-school success really is,—not 
numbers, not exact pedagogical systems, 
not catechism correctness, not compulsory 
routine attendance, rather atmosphere, per- 
sonal influence, the liberation of noble mo- 
tives in the children. The truth was also 
brought home to the listeners by various 
speakers that the Unitarian Sunday-school is 
more difficult to handle than any other, be- 
cause more is expected and the standards 
are higher. We demand modern views, ex- 
pert teaching, and frank dealing with all 
matters. Some of the very difficulties which 
confront us are the result of our honesty and 
thoroughness, and therefore, by this view, 
turn into encouragements, 

The banquet in the evening was largely 
attended and full of life. I consider this 
closing chapter of the Western Conference 
as being always a choice part. It brings to 
a happy conclusion the social enjoyments of 
the week, enables the speakers to take a 
general survey of the transactions, and gives 
opportunity for prophetic sayings as to the 
future. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION RESERVE 
FUND. 


One of the greatest problems of a busy 
society is always the problem of finance. 
Ways to spend money are obvious and 
urgent, while ways to get the money to 
spend are few and far between. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is no exception to 
the rule. A little money is cleared on sales 
of hymnals, calendars, etc., and of course the 
contributions from unions help us very 
much. Nevertheless these contributions are 
uncertain and are often left to the very last 
of the year, and so the directors cannot 
know what to depend on. Of course the 
proceeds of a fair carry us through one year, 
but there comes a short time in the summer 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


An Interesting Rocker.— Before you lay this paper 
down do not miss seeing the engraving of the very curious 
old hickory rocking chair, which has just been brought 
out by a furniture house of this city. Its curious old 
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frame, with concaved splint seat and back, carries the 
mind back through two generations. We understand that 
only a few of these chairs have been made, and we fancy 
that they will be very quickly sold, for they are equally 
valuable as historical relics and as exceedingly comfort- 
able pieces of furniture. They are now on sale at the 
Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 


The genial summer time is here, and the vacation ques- 
tion is uppermost in the minds of all. Vermont offers un- 
equalled inducements to those who love the country, and 
the out-of-door life which is becoming so popular, The 
Central Vermont Railway has issued a beautifully illus- 
trated handbook of the delightful country reached by the 
Green Mountains route. Every family should see it 
before making definite plans. It describes the charms of 
the many resorts in the Green Mountains where pure air 
and magnificent views are yearly attracting thousands 
from the crowded cities, and is sent for six cents in 


stamps, enclosed to T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Kail- 


way, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Notices. 
1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1904 


THE Fiftyifth Anniversary of the CHILDREN’s 
Mission To THE CHILDREN OF THE DgsTiTuTE will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, May 26, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Addresses will be made by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington and Rey. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 

A report of the work for the past year will be presented. 

Mr. Parker B. Field, assistant superintendent, will 
give an outline of the general scope and methods. 

Miss E, Frances Murray will tell of her work in con- 
nection with the receipt of applications for assistance. 

Miss Gertrude E. Freeman will describe the methods of 
placing and caring for children in private families, 

There will be singing by the Parker Memorial Chorus 
Choir, Mr. F. W. Wodell, leader, and by the children of 
the Mission. An Organ Recital by Mrs. G. W. Cheney 
wil! be given from 2.30 until 3 o’clock. 

All interested in benevolent work for children are cor- 
dially invited, 


CHRISTOPHER R. Exuot, Secretary. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


In Templeton, roth inst., Mrs. Almira J. Parkhurst, 
widow of Paul Kendall Parkhurst, aged 88 years 5 days. 

In St. Louis, Mo., 17th inst., Lottie Estelle Draper of 
Springfield, Mass., daughter of the late Lyman Draper of 
Brookfield, aged 34 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FU NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


NOTICE 


In the Berkshire Hills at Stockbridge, Mass., a 
finely furnished cottage to rent, eleven rooms and a bath, 
furnace, piazzas. Five minutes from everything. oO. 
Box 96, Stockbridge, Mass. 


COLLEGE WOMAN (minister’s daughter) 

whose sabbatical year begins in June wishes in some 
useful way to pay her expenses to the East. She is an ex- 
perienced traveller, a good chaperon, and a good finan- 
cier. English and American reterences. Inquire of Mrs. 
Epwarpb JENNINGS, 47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 


hg TO LET.—A lady, desiring to give up 

housekeeping for one year, wil] rent her house fully 
furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsible party. 
House has eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References given and 
required. Address Mrs, R. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who so £* S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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of the next year. That is a time when very 
few unions have paid their dues, and the 
expenses are still going on; and it is the time 
when the treasury runs very low indeed. 
Sometimes we have even been obliged to 
borrow from outside friends to tide over 
this period of shortness. Now to prevent 
the necessity of borrowing, the directors 
have established the beginning of a reserve 
fund. They have set aside $200 from the 
treasury, and have called upon national 
officers, unions, federations, and friends 
to increase this permanent fund as much 
as possible. This fund will never under 
any circumstances be appropriated for use, 
and it will be borrowed from only in a case 
of necessity. Thus the union will be on 
a much firmer financial basis, with a good 
fund of its own to back it; and we hope this 
will be a seldom-needed and ever-increasing 
fund. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 12. 


Is THERE A GOOD REASON WHY I SHOULD 
JOIN THE CHURCH? 


BY REV. EE. R. WATSON, 


As a preparation for the giving of a candid 
answer to this question, read through the 
Sermon on the Mount and the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians that you may be 
impressed. anew with the true spirit of the 
church that would demand your allegiance. 

For many centuries the Christian Church 
has been regarded as the one representa- 
tive institution on earth to which has been 
delegated power over the soul’s destiny. 
To the Church was committed the great 
mission of saving souls. Within the Church 
alone was safety. It was the custodian 
of a divine revelation, a message from God 
to man. The Church alone had authority 
to pronounce upon the quality and degree 
of the life of God in the soul. A little over 
fifty years ago a sermon by the noted Eng- 
‘lish preacher, F. W. Robertson, on ‘‘Salva- 
tion out of the Visible Church,” was read with 
alarm as a menace to the authority and 
prerogative of the Christian Church. Ac- 
cepting the Church as being all that has 
been claimed for it, and there is no alterna- 
tive. 

Adherents of the liberal faith do not look 
upon the Church as an infall ble organiza- 
tion to which alone we can look for the soul’s 
guidance. Only as we succeed in giving to 
the world the new and larger interpretation 
of Christianity can we expect to see it 
hold its place on earth as the great hu 
manitarian religion. Then the world, close 
to which the Christ stood, is that world 
which is becoming more sacred to us each 
day. Great nature as a divine and help- 
ing presence, the high calling of human 
childhood, the larger life of man, the near- 
ness of ‘‘grandeur to our dust,’’—the new 
church of Christ invites you to this wni- 
versal communion, 

Further, we have arrived at a new era 
in the spiritual development of humanity. 
Christ is no longer simply a historical char- 
acter about whom we are to hold an opinion. 
Christ is now a great ‘‘world spirit,” a type 
of the divine in all life. The day of uni- 
versal spiritual co-operation is breaking. 
The next half century is to be one of mar- 
vellous human advancement in those higher 
things which were especially made mani- 
fest in the life and ministry of that great 
Master of whom the Church is the world’s 
reminder. ‘There is stirring a mighty move- 
ment with which our young people should 
be identified. Christianity is to - be - re- 
stated. Humanity is to be recognized and 
redeemed by a spiritual interpretation of 
its entire earthly environment. You can 
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best help in giving to the world this new 
interpretation by being an active force in 
the Church of the future. 

San Dieco, Cat, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held on Thursday, 
June 2, in Memorial Church at Hopedale, 
Mass. At the morning session Rev. J. Ed- 
ward Wright will speak of Unitarianism in 
Vermont, and Mrs. William S. Morgan will 
tell of conditions in Connecticut. 
afternoon there will be a discussion in regard 
to local distribution of Unitarian literature. 


On Sunday, June 5, services will be held 
at Walpole, Mass., to commemorate the 
settling of the first pastor in the town, Rev. 
Phillips Payson, who was called at a town 
meeting in 1729. At 11 A.M. a service will 
be held in the Second Congregational Church. 
Prof. Williston Walker of Yale Divinity 
School will deliver the address, his subject 
being the religious conditions in New Eng- 
land at the time of Mr. Payson’s ministry. 
At 2.30 P.M. a service will be held in the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian). This ser- 
vice will be conducted like an old Sabbath 
meeting among the Puritans, with singing 
of Psalms in meter; and one of Mr. Payson’s 
sermons will be delivered. There will also 
be some historical sketches. Trains from 
Boston, via N.Y., N.H. & .H., Midland 
Division, at 9.09 A.M. and 12.30 noon; re- 
turning at 1.48 and 4.50 P.M. Descendants 
of Phillips Payson, that may be interested 
to attend both meetings, please notify Rev. 
John L. Keedy, Walpole, Mass. 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE SUNDAY 
ScHooL, Union:—The twelfth session was 
held at Providence, R.I., with the First 
Congregational Church, Rev. A. M. Lord, 
minister, April 27. Before the meeting, 
friends were given opportunity to examine 
the books, course of study, and other Sun- 
day-school material arranged for inspection. 
At 2.30 President A. P. Reccord gave a 
short, inspiring address of welcome, and 
introduced Rev. G. W. Mead, Ph.D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in New- 
port, R.I., who read a paper given before 
the recent Religious Educational Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, on ‘‘The adaptability 
of the Bible to the Graded Lessons and 
Improved Methods in Sunday-school work.” 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson was the second 
speaker, taking for his theme, ‘‘Religious 
Education in the Western Churches,” He 
gave an interesting review of his travels 
through the Middle and Western States, 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 

Third Season. 


Highly recommended, pepetice, es 
ing. Send for booklet “By 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. Y 


. Educational. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Misses Allen, daughters of the late Nathaniel T. 
Allen, founder of the Allen School and Principal for forty- 
eight years, will continue the care and instruction of girls 
and young ladies in their home in West Newton, Mass. 
where they will receive the culture and influence of 
a refined home and school. Address, Tue Misses 


Golf. Tutor- 
RR SMITH, 


ALLKN, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Mass. July | } 


and August, Linekin, Me 


In the}. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


= year opens Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue and views 
al eee HARL LANP.A AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNgE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Irnaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry, Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. new nage on 


Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. ‘or- 
ous school life. American idea Illustrated Aa let 
sent free. DR. G. KR. WHITE, Principal, We les- 


ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


. Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Location on a valley farm, healthful and beautiful. 
Every advantage for health, sr seo and study. Fine 
buildings, modern appliances, well-equipped laborateries. 
Excellent facilities for Science, Nature Study, M Music, and 
Art. Prepares for colleges and universities. Large corps 
of teachers, kindly and uplifting social atmosphere. Un- 
usual combination of school and home. Write for cata- 
logue. LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, Principals. 


Individual 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 
A wild, picturesque, quiet retreat. Aldtude, 1,200 feet. 

Modern house. en all seasons. For klet and par- 

ticulars » ly to EDWARD B. MILLER, Wood- 

and, Ulster County, N.Y, 

Cottages, tents, and camp sites also offered. 
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and commended the relations he found 
there between pastors and people. Although 
the methods in the West are not as modern 
as here and are lacking in system, we might 
well copy their spirit of enthusiasm and 
enterprise as well as their devotion, faith, 
and loyalty to their pastors. A general 
discussion followed. A vote of thanks was 
extended to the First Congregational So- 
ciety for, its hospitality, and to the speakers 
of the day. 


THE BosToN SuNDAY ScHooL, UNrion.— 
The last regular meeting for the season of 
1903-04 was held at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples on April 18. After the supper and 
social half-hour a short devotional exercise 
was conducted by the president, Mr. M. S. 
Brooks. The nominating committee re- 
ported a list of officers and directors for the 
coming year as follows: president, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Cambridge; vice-president, Mr. 
Frank E. Parlin, Quincy; treasurer, Mr. C. B. 
Humphreys, Dorchester; secretary, Miss 
Lena L,. Carpenter. Directors, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton; 
Mrs. James H. Daly, Dorchester; Miss Alice 
C. Dockham, Chelsea; Rey. B. F. McDaniel. 
As Mr. Saunderson and Miss Carpenter are 
unable to serve, the matter of president and 
secretary was referred back to the nomi- 
nating committee, and the other officers 
were elected. Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, su- 
perintendent of schools in Winchester, gave 
an address on “Interesting and Retaining 
the Older Classes.”’” Rev. A. L. Hudson of 
Newton spoke on ‘‘Preparing the Teachers’; 
and the last address of the evening, on ‘“‘In- 
spiring the Workers,’ was by Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames. The meeting closed with 


benediction by Rev. E. A. Horton. Lena 
L,. Carpenter, Secretary. 
Chutches. 
CHICOPEE, Mass.—Rev. K. E. Evans: 


Despite the death of several valued mem- 
bers, the year has shown some gains. Suc- 
cessful evening services last fall were sup- 


- plemented by three this spring, Mr. Louis P. 


Nash of Holyoke speaking on “‘The Teach; 
ing of Ethics,’ Mr. John W. Stevens of 
Ludlow ou ‘Industrial Evolution,” and Rev. 
Alfred Free of Florence giving a fine lecture 
on the ‘‘Grand Canyon of Arizona.’’ Some 
new members have been added to the soci- 
ety. The new chorus choir of young people 
has aroused considerable interest and in- 
creased the morningattendance. The annual 
May party was as usual a social and financial 
success. Both Alliance and Sunday-school 
are flourishing, and the total missionary 
contributions of the society have been about 
doubled this year. 


DuxsBurRyY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
F. W. Smith: This parish has had the good 
fortune to come into, the possession, by 
gift, of a building, admirably suited for use 
as a parish house. The property has been 
owned by an association of ladies from 
whom it was purchased by the donors, Miss 
Jerusha F. Hathaway and her sister, Miss 
Lucy Hathaway, who are members of the 
parish, the purchasing price being $2,000. 
It is a two-story building, and has on the 
first floor a ladies’ parlor, cloak-room, din- 
ing-room, and kitchen. On the second 
floor there is a large hall with stage. A good 
piano goes with the hall, and is included in 
the gift. This will meet a long-felt need 
in the life of the society, as it has never had 
a suitable place in which to hold entertain- 
ments and social gatherings. The Misses 
Hathaway have the sincere and deep grati- 
tude of the members of the parish for their 
generous and praiseworthy action, which 
places their names in the list of those who 
have been and are the true friends and 
helpers of mankind. 
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A CURIOUS CHAIR. 


Glance a moment at the lines of this Old Hickory 
Rocker, and tell us whether the warm days of Summer 
will not be much easier to bear with such a dispenser of 


The entire splint back is made in a semi-circle, and, as 
the head frame at the top is provided with winged side 
pieces for corner reclining, a degree of luxury may be 
enjoyed in this chair that only a hammock can equal. 

It is a delightful sleeping chair. 


The seat is very deep 


and the rockers have the long roll which is so restful. 
The shape of the chair is decidedly quaint and interesting; it never fails to 
attract attention, and every person who sees it wants one immediately. 
They cost a mere trifle and last a lifetime. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OCANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


_ 1903-1904 
Succeeding ** Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons haz been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things 1 Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth, 
g. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. I. The God We Worship. 


13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

1s. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. Vi. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. VIII, The Church We Belong to. 
22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 


23. Glad te be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Know. 

31. The Divine Wonder of Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

33. Why More People do not go to Church. 

34. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Mxgtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. CuuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. {$1.00 per hundred. 

No, 8 Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
yugement, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 11. LipgrRaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosepuH PriestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'ctock 1s 1T IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundréd. 

No. 15. A Sout wit Four Winpows Opsn, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THEopoRE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEorRY IN Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuuRCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT. By 
= James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


Judge (sarcastically) : “Did you ever 
earn a dollar in your life?” Vagrant: “Oh, 
yes: I voted for your honor once!” 


“Yes, it was a fine concert,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Mrs. Jones. ‘‘The prima donna 
sang divinely, and the applause was just 
immense. W hy, they encored her before she 
began!” 


The teacher once asked one of the children 
in her Sunday-school class, ‘‘What was the 
sin of the Pharisees?” “Eating camels, 
ma’am,”’ was the reply. The little girl had 
read that the Pharisees ‘‘strained at gnats 
and swallowed camels.’’— Selected. 


My cook, an old colored woman, informed 
me one morning, “Miss Annie, I is going to 
be married to-night. Is you got a present 
for me?” ‘But, Maria,” I said, ‘you have 
a husband alive and haven’t been divorced: 
it would be bigamy.” ‘Well, Miss Annie, 
I don’t care; he’s done bigotted fust.”’—Lip- 
pincott’ s. 


A document in French recently was placed 
at each United States senator’s desk. Sena- 
tor Tillman said that there were not seven 
men in the Senate who would know the Lord’s 
prayer if they saw it in French. Senator 
Hoar, who heard this guess, added: “‘Per- 
haps so, perhaps so; but that would not be 
because they can’t read French.” 


After years of patient research the scien- 
tifie experimenter had succeeded in com- 
bining several rare chemicals into a new and 
powerful remedial agency. ‘‘What will it 
cure?” they asked him. ‘‘I don’t know yet. 
I am hunting for the disease!’ he exclaimed, 
his eye kindling with the enthusiasm of the 
born inventor.—Chicago Tribune. 


A preacher who went to a Kentucky parish 
was asked to invite the prayers of the con- 
gregation for Lucy Grey. Hedidso, They 
prayed three Sundays for Lucy Grey. On 
the fourth he was told he need not doit any 
more. ‘‘Why,” said the preacher, “‘is~ she 
dead?’ ‘‘No,” answered the man, ‘“‘she 
won the Derby.’”’—Washington Post. 


Birdie McHennepin and her brother were 
in the country. ‘Oh, see that!’’ exclaimed 
Birdie. ‘‘See what?’ inquired the stoical 
John, ‘Why, see that little cloudlet just 
above the wavelet, like a tiny leaflet dancing 
o’er the scene!’ ‘“‘Oh, come, you had better 
go out to the pumplet in the back yardlet 
and soak your little headlet.”—The Brown 
Book, 


“Remember this,’’ said the primary school 
teacher, ‘‘a plural subject takes a plural verb, 
a girlis, a boy is; girls are, boys are. Now 
do you understand?” Every hand was 


” 


raised in assent. ‘‘Well, then, who will give 
a sentence with girls in the plural?’ ‘This 
time only one hand was raised. ‘‘Please, 


ma’am,’’ said the little girl, “I can: give a 
sentence. ‘Girls, are my hat on straight?’ ” 


A woman in Brooklyn, who is active in 
promoting the suffrage cause in that city, 
tried recently to induce a lively young matron 
to join the Women’s Republican League. 
She met with a flat refusal. ‘‘But your hus- 
band is a Republican, and you belong to the 
Woman Suffrage Association.” “I belong 
to the Suffrage Association and to the Anti- 
suffrage Association,’”’ was the placid reply. 

‘I like the women in one and the refresh- 
ments in the other.’ ie Os. Sem York Reina 
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Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


ATMANU- JOHN HH. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


— Tn 
JARPETS. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


51 WASHINGTON:SF 
CORNER WEST-:ST- 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable ‘‘pointers’’ 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 150 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


ae cts.in stamps to T. H. HANLEy, 
N. P Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Wactingion St., Boston. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSE ee SOE wa pha ad see's st Sega Pe $35,784,010.50 
PPABILITIE ees Soden tata eke have 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. & 
Milk Street. 


Ben. af Boe eee President. 
ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


ry pees Secretar 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


WHITE STAR LINE services 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean «acouss 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 


Canopic, May 28, July 2, Aug. 27 
Romanic, June 18, July 30, Sept. 17 
1st Class, $80 upward. 
UEENSTOWN 
ROSTON °fivrrrooe SERVICE 
Cretic, June 2, June 30, July 28 
Republic, June 9, July 7, ip ak 
Cymric, June 16, July ie Fees 18 


ist Class, $60 and $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


IT 1S A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 


sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and _ steamer 
‘berths, address any agent of the 


CHURCH ORGANS Southern Pacific 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 


MENEELY & co Esta.) 


Ahad wig} WATER Leys N. ¥ 
rue neely ndard ”” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Bost Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


65 WASHMINCTON 


OPP. BOYLSTON st: 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


